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“THE PRIZE WINNER.” 


Energy and Endurance for the 
games of youth and strength 
and vigor for the struggles 
of life are promoted by the 
regular use of 


van Ffouten’s Gocoa | 


Unequalled for 


High Quality, Exquisite Flavor 
and Economy in use. 


Best & Goes Farthest. 


van fjouten's Cocoa _ Always First 
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TEMPLE BAR. 


NOVEMBER, 1903. 


Hr. Behe, of the Blacks, 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


CuapTter XXIV. 


M* BEKE had only been six weeks in India, and he had 

scarcely dined out at all, except in other messes or at the 
Club of Western India, so that he was rather interested by the 
dinner at the Frekes’ bungalow. It was definitely Anglo-Indian, 
and seemed to him traditional, as if it hailed from the piping 
times of John Company Bahadur Sahib. Major Freke had been 
in India twenty years, and he had been married for half-a-dozen. 
India was their home, as Mr. Beke was resolved it never should 
be his. 

The dinner itself was excellent, though entirely Indian; the 
bungalow comfortable and pretty; the waiting of the picturesque 
and numerous native servants imperceptible and faultless. Mr. 
Beke began to perceive with surprise that his hostess must be a 
good manager. During dinner Mrs. Freke did not talk at all 
about home or Rentshire, but stuck to India and the news of the 
world. 

But afterwards, when Osric and she were alone, she slid 
back to talk of England and the English county that they both 
knew. 

As soon as dinner was over, they all three had coffee together 
in the dining-room. And the two men smoked. Mrs. Freke did 
not smoke because it made her fringe smell. But she sat, 
chatting with them, till a few minutes before they made a move 
back to the drawing-room. 

Very soon after her departure Major Freke led the way out 
on to the verandah, from which the drawing-room also opened. 
Mr. Beke took half-a-dozen paces along the verandah and came 
to the open windows of the drawing-room. 

“Here I am,” called out Mrs. Freke from the piano ; “come in, 


He did so; and his hostess asked him if he could sing ‘ Fires.’ 
VOL, CXXVIIL, 20 
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He admitted that he could not, unfortunately, sing at all, but 
begged her todo so. She sang, not badly, a ditty, which might 
mean a great deal too much, or might mean absolutely nothing 
at all, Mr. Beke politely decided that it was totally meaningless, 

Long before she had finished her song he was aware that Major 
Freke had not followed him into the drawing-room. 

“Please don’t try to turn over the pages while I sing, or watch 
me,” she requested ; “go and sit down on the sofa where I can’t 
gee you.” 

He did what he was told indifferently. 

As soon as she had sung the last word of the song, she came 
across and sat down on the sofa also. 

“T can’t sing a bit,” she said; “I’ve no more voice than a 
creaky hinge. But I love that song, it is so true.” 

“TI never understand songs,” replies Osric, prudently. “I 
never try to. It never occurred to me that one need.” 

He examines Mrs. Freke dispassionately. She certainly looks 
better by night than by day, and he perceives that she is much 
less objectionable when alone than when she has what she would 
herself inevitably call a gallery to play to. 

“Weren't you surprised when Tubs” (Tubs is Major Freke, as 
Mr. Beke has already gathered), “brought you my note? You 
didn’t know we were here, did you?” 

Osric admits his ignorance, and the lady continues, “ We only 
came here last month from Jorki, that’s four hundred miles 
from anywhere, in the Central Provinces. This is quite Simla- 
politan in comparison.” 

Mrs. Freke surveys Mr. Beke’s long legs, and wonders why there 
should be such inequality in legs; Tubby’s are so unduly fat. 
But these speculations are not conducted aloud. 

“It was very good of you to ask me,” observes the young man, 
recurring to her penultimate remark. 

She hopes, aloud this time, that he will come often: he scarcely 
commits himself to any undertaking that he will. 

“One, two, three, four—this makes our fourth meeting,” she 
says, counting on her fingers, and chaJlenging his criticism of her 
= and arms, against which there is, indeed, nothing to be 
said. 

“The last time was in Miss Rokeby’s little drawing-room,” he 
says, thinking less of the woman by his side than of the other 
memories she has called up. 

She nods her head complacently. 

“Ah,” she exclaims, “ you don’t forget!” 

As a matter of fact forgetfulness is not Mr, Beke’s weakness. 
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His memory is definite and reliable—of benefits and injuries, as of 
trivialities. 

“TI remember,” he observes, “as we were driving home my 
cousin praising you for a little unselfishness. Do you remember 
Miss Tab Peel and the smart biscuits?” 

Mrs. Freke starts forward impatiently. 

“She must have been jolly well hard up for something to praise 
in me, and jolly well determined to praise me for something,” she 
declares scornfully. 

“ And is that objectionable ?” 

“Objectionable! What geese men are—even the least stupid 
of you! When Miss van Arnhem went out of her way to praise 
me for not being as greedy as old Tab Peel, any woman would know 
it was to salve her conscience for previous abuse.” 

Mr. Beke considered for 2 moment and then said coldly— 

“As a matter of fact I do not think Miss van Arnhem had ever 
mentioned your name to me.” 

It was, he felt sure, Miss Hartington who had criticised her to 
him. 

Mrs. Freke looks at him sharply. A woman who tells many fibs 
is not given to believe all that sheis told. But Mr. Beke’s manner 
is apt to be convincing. 

“The stupidity of men,” she retorts, womanlike, starting a fresh 
hare, “is surpassed only by their vanity. You're not the only 
man in the world, I never said it was to you she had abused me.” 

She had leant back again among her cushions, becoming 
conscious that the unshaded light of the lamp falls upon her face 
as she bends forward. But not before it has revealed her ad- 
ventitious complexion, and the lines about her eyes. 

She can see his face better now. And some expression on it 
causes her to change her tone, and, as soon as may be, her topic 
also. 

Mr. Beke wonders where his host is and resents his absence. 
“Oh,” she says, reading his thoughts, which sometimes are legible 
enough, “Tubby has his own fish to fry. Standards fortunately 
vary ; and Mrs, Penruddocke admires the ‘ Mijor’ vastly.” 

The expression of her guest’s face does not perceptibly lighten, 
though it alters. 

Poor Mrs. Freke is fain to try again. 

“He is a very good old thing,” she says, not alluding to Mr. 
Beke, “and we understand each other, which is everything. I am 
not jealous, and so he goes his little way cheerfully; and I have 
not got him always under my feet.” 

Mr, Beke asks her to sing something else, and she agrees, 
22 
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needlessly flattered. He wants to look at his watch, and he does 
s0 while she is en route for the piano with her back to him. It is 
not nearly so late as he had hoped. He also gets up and does not 
return to the sofa, but starts a chair of his own which there can be 
no question of sharing. 

She sings “Home, sweet home,” and he is conscious of a vague 
irritation against her for her choice. But it serves, as she intended, 
to bring them, by uncontentious paths, to the one subject they 
have in common. 

When it is over she comes back to her sofa, and notes his change 
of venue. She asks him about many familiar figures of the L. L. 
and East Rentshire; understanding that his local knowledge is 
much wider than at the time of his first visit when she had met 
him. 

And she speaks of those two days when she and he were both 
out with the East Rentshire and the L. L.—the day of the meet 
at Bardon Cross, and the famous Gossy Hill day of the L. L.’s meet 
at Lowton Green. 

She sends his thoughts back to distant places, among distant 
and familiar names of people and of place: and it all seems very 
far away in time also now—as if he had then been very young. 
And so, as she has guessed it would, a sort of sheltering curtain 
falls over herself also; she is softened into a share of a memory, 
and the gentler light of association creeps about her. 

At ten o’clock Major Freke returns; he has not, it appears, been 
basking in the smiles of Mrs. Penruddocke, but has been up to the 
mess to see if the strangers are being properly done by. Perhaps, 
also, for a glass or so of mess-port. He brings with him a pale 
buff warrior of the name, it would seem, of Juggins. He is really 
quite a senior subaltern, but he has the air of a second-lieutenant 
of very recent importation. His eyes are of an absurd and con- 
spicuous pale blue, his hair is buff, his cheeks are buff and pink, 
his legs are uncertain and wavy. 

He adores Mrs. Freke and conceives an abhorrence of Mr. Beke 
on the spot, nevertheless he respects him abjectly because he 
believes that that gentleman has been flirting furiously with his 
second in command’s wife for the last hour or so. Twenty minutes 
later Mr. Beke takes his leave, and Juggins has a brief “ innings,” 
as he tells himself subsequently. 

Mr. Beke goes home across the Maidan, which lies deathly 
silent under the high moon. He can see the dial of his watch 
yery plainly by her light, it is twenty-two minutes to eleven, 
about quarter to six at home in Rentshire, he remembers; and 
this is Thursday, a day on which the L. L, are apt to meet a long 
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way from Eresby, and the East Rentshire do not meet at all. So 
that very likely Judith is riding home still, and yonder moon is 
lighting her along the cold lanes. 

He wonders who is with her. Perhaps Miss Hartington, and 
perhaps Gerry O’Rorke. He can almost hear their cheery 
laughter echoing out across the world; there is no sound at all 
here, save the hushed voices of the silence of the night. He looks 
westward by north, towards England as he thinks, and resents 
the foolish obstacle of intervening space.' 


CHAPTER XXVYV. 


Mr. Bexe’s first dinner at the Frekes’ bungalow was not his 
last. 

It was felt by the detachment that it behoved it to show 
responsive hospitalities to the regiment which had received it on 
arrival so hospitably. So there was a good deal of asking back, 
and Mr. Beke invited Major Freke; and—faute de mieww— 
Juggins. It had not occurred to Mr. Beke that this would lay 
him open to a speedy retort of hospitality ; but it did. 

He excused himself; not a very easy thing to do at Katara 
where everyone knew if anyone else had an extra person to 
dinner; but in the course of the week was caught by a viva voce 
invitation, always difficult to evade, and often impossible. For 
that reason Mr. Beke resented them and would never have taken 
such undue advantage himself. He was walking with Fane when 
they encountered the Major, and he went as near as he dared to 
hinting that Fane and he had some engagement for the night 
mentioned ; he was afraid to hint too plainly lest his innocent 
friend should bewray him. 

“Oh, another night will do as well. Come Tuesday!” urged 
the second in command; “and will you come, too, Fane?” 

Fane was rather flattered, and always game to do anything 
with anybody, and accepted gratefully. 

Mr. Beke admitted that Tuesday was unoccupied, as if all the 
other days of the week were crowded with engagements; and he 
also accepted but with less enthusiasm. 

However there was no question of a tée-a-téte that time. Téte- 
a-tétes, it must be said, became ultimately frequent enough; but 
not after dinner. 

How do habits grow? Nothing is easier to trace, but nothing 
more tedious, than the steady, gradual accumulation of a habit. 

. Of course Mr. Beke called for his visite de digestion after that 
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first dinner. He called also after the written invitation he had 
refused ; and he called again after that Tuesday on which he and 
Fane dined together at the Frekes’. Concerning such callings 
Mr. Beke was strict and punctilious. On all three occasions he 
found Mrs. Freke at home; and on none of them did any other 
visitor arrive to interrupt their duet. 

Possibly the lady had meditated, in the meanwhile, over her 
successes and her failures with this difficult young man. It is 
certain she made progress in learning to avoid repetition of the 
failures in learning to reproduce the successes. 

Her manner with Mr. Beke dropped its hardness and its 
loudness, losing thereby what had specially repelled him. She 
acquired a sort of gentleness that she kept for him only; there 
was something wistful in her manner, as though she knew 
herself to need improvement; as though he could somehow 
conjure the changes she desired, in her frank admission of what 
was all amiss. And yet she did not make love to him, much less 
raise signals of expecting such attentions from him. 

Perhaps Mr. Beke had originally been too charitable il 
assuming that this lady was a mere fool. A decent man ia apt to 
be over-charitable in his judgment of a woman, and especially if 
he easily attributes her foibles to simple folly. 

Those three calls of Mr. Beke’s were followed by others, at 
intervals of lessening distance. And he almost always found 
Mrs. Freke at home, whereas other people complained that she 
was so seldom to be caught. 

“Tt is always darwaza bund,” they grumbled, to the intense 
delight of the lady. 

The truth was, Mrs. Freke was rather a great person at 
Katara. Her husband was second in command of the regiment, 
and the colonel was unmarried. He always declared, with great 
delicacy, that he awaited the demise of Major Freke when he 
would espouse his relict. Now the 99th Bombay Pioneers holds 
up its head and esteems itself far above other Staff Corps 
Regiments. And Mrs. Freke was leading lady of it. 

Mrs. Orde, of the detachment, was scarcely a rival; Major 
Tompion of the Artillery had a wife, indeed, but she was frankly 
old, and thought only of her health and her husband’s allowances. 
The judge was a widower; the collector had a sister who took 
excellent care that he should never become one. 

There were sixteen married ladies at Katara, but they were 
none of them a match for Mrs. Freke. She was richer, smarter, 
“more on the spot,” as she herself declared, than any of them. 
Old Mrs. Tompion secretly admired her, though the collector's 
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sister had nearly bit her head off for saying the second in 
command's wife was stylish. 

Now it suits some people to be in power, while others are 
improved by the chills of opposition. And Mrs. Freke was much 
less aggressive at Katara, where her sway was acknowledged, 
than at home in Rentshire, where she perceived herself to be 
“barred.” The uses of adversity were not sweet to her; but 
the sun of prosperity mellowed her crudities, 

Mr. Beke perceived these differences, and they had their 
weight. He perceived, also, that to him was accorded the 
distinction of being always welcomed sincerely by the social 
leader of Katara. To some she would be to-day “at home,” to- 
morrow darwaza bund, the day after asleep. For it is certainly a 
further degree of refusal when “the memsahib sleeps.” But 
for him there was no shut door; for him the lady always was 
awake, And who is not flattered by a distinction ? 

He was conscious that he was really welcome, and thera is 
nothing that is so likely to tempt a straightforward man to repeat 
his visits. At some other houses he felt that he arrived at the 
wrong moment; that he was de trop and spoiling sport. 

And he liked the bungalow; it was about the prettiest in the 
station. It was large and well appointed. It was bien montée 
and bien soignée; never untidy or squalid. It had a cool, clean 
smell; it was always full of lovely flowers, and so was the large 
compound. ‘The chairs were comfortable, the rooms full of 
good English things, and not sicklied o’er with the rubbish of 
the bazaars. 

Oddly enough it never dawned on Mr. Beke that he was 
engaged in a flirtation; on the contrary, he imagined that he was 
elaborately keeping out of one. But Katara considered it was “a 
flirtation, right enough,” as Captain the Honble. V. Fitz V. de 
Tracey remarked to Mr. Macbean, who shared his bungalow. 

Captain de Tracey was a gunner; Mr. Macbean was Public 
Works. Mr. Macbean had had passages of his own with Mrs, 
Freke. 

All the recognised landmarks of a flirtation were, as Mr. 
Macbean pointed out, conspicuously missing. They did not sit in 
each other’s pockets at the race-course, between quarters on polo 
days; nor at gymkhanas. He did not drive her in his tum-tum 
to Towli to take photographs and subsequently develop them; 
nor even as far as the bridge when picnics were afoot in the hills 
towards Mahableshwar. He neither danced with her nor sat out 
with her. Yet, as Captain de Tracey asserted, “it was a flirtation 
right enough.” 
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Only Mr. Beke never suspected it. 

Mr. Fane did, and was rather puzzled in his simple little soul, 
remembering certain conversations he had had with his brother 
officer on such subjects. But Bertie Fane, though not otherwise 
talented, had a brilliant capacity for minding his own business. 

It is not proposed to detain the reader with a wearisome 
particularity as to the growth of that almost intimate acquaint- 
ance between Mr. Beke of the Blacks and Mrs. Freke “of the 
regiment,” which such people as Mr. Macbean and Captain de 
Tracey stoutly declared was a flirtation. 

But it may be said that as the months crept on towards the 
breaking of the monsoon they did not see less of each other. A 
taste they had in common was accidentally discovered by Mr. 
Beke, and may at first have rather surprised him. The lady, he 
found, was very fond of reading French, especially memoirs: and 
Mr. Beke, who had many such books to lend, became her librarian. 
In the choice of what he lent he took singular pains, having an 
antique scrupulosity as to what he would give a lady to read. 
But in the long run he lent a good deal, and the bringing of the 
books added many links to the chain of habit that Katara called 
his flirtation. 

In the fulness of time Mr. Macbean went home to Scotland on 
furlough. And in the house of his only smart relation he met 
Miss van Arnhem, who discovered that he was from Katara, in 
the Deccan. 

“T wonder,” she inquired, “if you have met a sort of cousin of 
mine—Mr. Beke, of the Blacks.” 

“‘Ossy Beke,” replied Mr. Macbean of the Public Works, “oh, 
yes, everyone at Katara knows everyone else—and especially Beke 
of the Blacks.” 

‘“‘T am afraid,” said Miss van Arnhem, “ that he does not make 
a good Indian. He hates it all, and is ridiculously home-sick.” 

“Qh,” declared the gentleman, “he’s getting on. The exile 
has his consolations. There’s a Freak of Art (not exactly a Freak 
of Nature, you know) who keeps him from being too home-sick, I 
assure you.” 

Judith turned away, sick with herself for having heard even 
so much tale-bearing from a stranger, and yet not able to 
forget it. 

Perhaps Mr. Macbean meant no harm, perhaps he was only bad 
form and could not help it. And perhaps he was malicious: one 
sort of man can be more spiteful than any woman. And Mr, 
Macbean had a grudge against Osric. For one thing he believed 
that Mr. Beke of the Blacks had avoided his acquaintance, which 
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he ascribed to conceit and to an impudent assumption of superiority 
on the soldier’s part. 

Mr. Macbean had also arrived at the suspicion that Miss van 
Arnhem, whom he knew to be a “swell,” did not regard himself— 
Mr. Ian Macbean of the Indian Public Works Department—as 
quite of her own class. Which was absurd, like some of those 
angles at the base of an isosceles triangle, 


CuapTer XXYI. 


On the northern frontiers of India, hundreds of leagues away from 
Katara, arose wars and rumours of wars : only the rumours came first 
and the wars very speedily after. Whereupon Mr. Beke bestirred 
himself rather unwontedly and wrote letters, and made use of his 
“influence,” whereof he possessed a good deal, not only at home, 
but out here where the sovereign was the Queen-Empress. And, 
seeing that in our British hearts, which seem unquarrelsome and 
not over-quixotic, there lurks ever a feeling that influential seniors 
cannot better prove their interest and affection for promising 
juniors than by sending them off, at their own instance, to be 
killed: seeing all this it was not surprising that one night, just 
as Mr. Beke was dressing for mess, there came news that he 
was accepted by the Supreme Government for service on the 
frontier. 

A hard quick step sounded on his verandab, and Captain Rooke, 
who commanded the detachment, stalked into his room. 

“Lucky devil!” he observes, succinctly, “you're accepted.” 
Of course he knew, though no one else at Katara did, that Mr. 
Beke had volunteered. 

He stood watching that officer while he very carefully finished 
tying his white tie, a process that demands, for the moment, the 
whole of any officer’s attention. Captain Rooke watched the 
process anxiously, so many a tie goes wrong after an excellent 
beginning. 

“Good business,” remarked Mr. Beke, but without saying 
whether he alluded to the success of his application or the success 
of his tie. 

“Just like your beastly luck,” observed his captain, employing 
the figure known as transferred epithet. 

“You're to go at once,” he continued, “ the train leaves Katara 
station at 3 a.m., as you know.” 

Mr. Beke experiences a peculiar sensation of high spirits, 
quite novel and extremely interesting. He is ready to laugh on 
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very small provocation, which is not his habit. He feels oddly 
youthful and light-hearted. 

He fishes dressing and goes over to the mess, and is conscious 
of congratulations, Everybody wishes they were in his shoes, 
everyone secretly swears at his luck—the wicked result of 
influence—but when all is said and done no one grudges him his 
chance. 

Bertie Fane is rather proud of him in a personal sort of way. 
He has a measureless admiration for Beke, but this is somehow a 
sort of joyful surprise: perhaps he might, if asked, have thought 
Osric would be too mechanical and unenthusiastic to volunteer 
for anything. 

There are eight at mess, three of whom are guests. And they 
are all a little surprised, like Fane. Beke is so uncommonly 
genial, so cheery. He is often quaint, and, though not talkative 
in general, always rather worth listening to. But to-night he is 
in splendid form, and has lost any hint of stiffness. They find him 
a much nicer chap than they had realised. 

As for himself they all seem to him unreal, as though they were 
things of the past. He is not talking to them, but to himself. 

It seems suddenly to have occurred to him that there is such a 
thing as life, and he is just beginning to live it. What preceded 
seems leather and prunella. 

Katara drops away into perspective, so does everything. Only 
the feverish chance in front seems present. 

After mess he writes home; of the fighting towards which he is 
making such haste he speaks as though it were a rather absurd 
joke. Of his own volunteering he writes as though the lust of 
honour, a soldier’s keenness for the practice of his trade, any 
serious motive, had no existence: it is a ridiculous bidding for a 
“tin-plate” to break the monotony of his tunic, that is all. Thus 
goes the young British soldier forth to war, and Mr. Beke, unlike 
his fellows as he partly is, is not so strong as the tradition of his 
kind. 

Who would take it from his letters to his mother or Lord 
Wydgate that this young man has coolly weighed all and counted 
all? That he, who is so keenly awake to the excellence of 
his inheritance, is fully awake also to the chances of what war 
brings. 

He does not really promise himself immunity, though he seems 
to. But such things, somehow, men of his sort will not speak 
of. If he should fall let it be without sentimental forecasting 
thereof. 

His letter is cheerier than usual, of which he is slightly 
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ashamed, for he knows that it will be a bitter. letter to the reader : 
and also he fancies that the odd elation which fathers that extra 
cheerfulness is beneath him. He would like to be just as usual. 

He orders several things from home, and is very painstaking in 
making clear what he wants, and giving the clearest possible 
directions for their transit. 

He gets up to go and look out a price in the catalogue of the 
Army and Navy Stores. Having done so he stops a moment at the 
sofa to exchange greetings with his dog. Puzzle is his name, a 
much battered, broken-down rake of a dog; with two ideas in life, 
fighting other dogs, and adoration of Mr. Beke. 

Mr. Beke is so well off that he has an excellent bungalow, and 
Bertie Fane is his guest in it. At this moment however, Mr. 
Fane is sipping a peg in the ante-room of the mess and talking 
war sapiently. Some of the frontier generals he approves, 
almost unreservedly ; others, he darkly hints, have all their glory 
in front of them. He sits upon the edge of a writing-table and 
wags one leg, pendulously, with the other he prevents himself 
from tumbling off. 

Mr. Beke sits down upon the sofa and stoops down to kiss 
Puzzle’s dissipated old head; Puzzle affects a manly indifference 
and even boredom. He opens the least-bitten of his two eye-lids, 
and promptly shuts it with a groan. There isa tan spot over that 
eye, a black spot over the other severed by a long scar. 

Mr. Beke lifts the old terrior up and arranges him in a military 
but uncomfortable attitude; and Puzzle groans again, blinking 
both eyes moodily. He adores his master, but considers him of 
a low order of intelligence. 

“Well, Puzzle, have you packed?” demands Osric, foolishly. 

It is always a great consolation to Bertie Fane to behold how 
babyish Mr. Beke can be with Puzzle. Something in this 
question evidently upsets the dog: he slowly stiffens up his 
bristles, and changes his groan into a growl. Then, sudden and 
sharp, he barks. 

There is a quick footstep on the verandah, and Mr. Beke turns 
to see who is coming. It is not at all like Fane’s hard, rather 
heavy tread. 

It is a woman’s. In another moment she stands just inside the 
window, the night behind her, the pleasant cheerful light of the 
room in front—Mrs. Freke. 

With a chill astonishment that assuredly is not welcome the 
young man meets her. He thinks she has heard of his departure 
and has had the folly to come and say good-bye. Asa matter of 
fact he had intended to leave a short note for her. 
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She is dressed in black, and she is pale. Her costume is a 
huge involvement of gauze and jet and lace, all black. And in 
her hair blazes a crescent of good diamonds. Mr. Beke has seen 
them often before, but without much heeding them: he is a man 
who sees but does not consider such things. He has no idea 
that they have a certain tragedy behind them: that the hand 
which first set them there lies gripping a sword-handle in a 
kudh of that very frontier whither he goes himself to-morrow. 

The diamonds flash among hair that is much darker than it 
used to be; the incredible yellow and gold has deepened into an 
inoffensive ruddy brown. Surely a man should feel flattered when 
@ woman modifies the very colour of her hair in deference to what 
she takes to be his opinion. And the hair is more simple in its 
arrangement, less aggressive in its quantity. And to-night, as 
often lately, there is no paint upon the pale face. Only on one 
cheek burns an angry flush of red. 


Cuapter XXVIII. 


Tury do not say “ good-evening,’ or make any customary 
greetings. He perceives at once that they are suddenly beyond 
them. He perceives it with dismay. 

Puzzle keeps his bristles stiffened and growls thunderously, 
Ont of his blinking faded old eye he regards the lady surlily. 
He is himself a broken-down rake, and he assures his master, on 
his word of honour, that the female in black and sparkles is 
no good. 

“You don’t look very glad to see me,” she says, drearily, not 
however to Puzzle. 

Mr. Beke does not tell her he is glad. 

“T could not help it,” she goes on. “I had no one else to 
go to.” 

“Ts anything the matter?” he asks, not unkindly. 

Now it has never been claimed for Mr. Beke that he was 
remarkably unselfish. And to-night, of all nights, he was full 
of his own business: of other people’s business he rigorously 
steered clear at any time, as he would have expected them to 
keep out of his. And the folly of this visit irritated him. 

When, therefore, without any roughness, he asked the lady if 
anything were amiss, I think Mr. Beke was treating her with 
almost surprising indulgence, 

“The matter! Yes, everything.” 
He had not asked her to sit down; he did not ask her now. 
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Nor did she sit without invitation; but she came farther into 
the room and moved up and down in it with a catlike restlessness. 

For a time Puzzle watched her with the same undisguised 
disapproval; but at last, as though washing his hands of the 
matter, he flopped off the sofa and marched off to his master’s 
bedroom. He was forbidden to lie on his master’s bed uninvited, 
but under the present circumstances he decided to risk it. 

Mrs. Freke paced to and fro. 

Mr. Beke, also black, in mess kit, watched her, leaning against 
the chair on which he had been sitting, which he held behind him 
with his hands. 

“Do you want to tell me what is the matter?” he asks 
at last. 

“We have had a row—Tubby and I,” she replies, with a quick, 
dry laugh that reminds him of the lanes in Rentshire. 

He does not interrupt, but waits patiently for her to continue. 

“Not our first—by many,” she goes on, “ but by much our 
worst. And our last, I think. He had been drinking, which, 
again, is not a new departure.” 

Mr. Beke moves a little; he is quite prepared to believe this, 
but was not prepared to hear it from her. 

“That,” she cries, “is nothing new. He drank before we 
married—he drinks still. He> promised once that he'd have 
drunk himself to death in six months; but that was before I 
went home, and he’s broken his word. He'll never drink himself 
to death, but he’ll go on drinking.” 

She has stopped in her march close to him, and their eyes 
meet; he says a word or two, meant for sympathy, awkwardly 
enough, as he knows, almost grudgingly. Why, in heaven's 
name, should she come here by night to tell him this? 

She moves away again on her march. 

“T have often thought,” she cries, bitterly, “I would drink, 
too. But it’s the one vice I cannot manage. Nor can I forgive 
it in anyone else.” 

She is again opposite him ; the light of a lamp falls full on her 
haggard face. 

“To-night he struck me!” she says, pointing to her cheek, 
“fall across the face. And not once only—again and again. He 
was not so drunk as to be helpless—he never is. It doesn’t take 
him that way.” 

She looks up into the man’s face above her, and she reads in it 
disgust and some compassion; she gives all the disgust to her 
husband, and appropriates all the compassion. 

“So,” she stammers, “I ran away, And I came here. I 
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was frightened, and I thought of you. Please don’t mind so 
much.” 

Until she told him she had been frightened Osric had believed 
her. He had a simple faculty for believing the truth when he 
heard it; but he had also a singular capacity for recognising a lie 
and disbelieving it. 

He saw at once that Mrs. Ficke had not been frightened. 

“ Unfortunately,” he says, “I do not see what good I can do.” 

“ You can at least advise me,” she urges. 

“Even that,” he answers, “I do not feel quite sure about, 
Certainly now, to-night, on the spur of the moment, I should be 
afraid to advise. Perhaps, in the long run, I might suggest your 
going home on another visit to your father as you did before, 
But, after all——” 

“Oh, don’t you know,” she cries, “ papa is dead!” 

Her voice has the ring of genuine sorrow. She glances down 
at her sable costume. 

“Tt is for him,” she says “ it’s the only black evening gown I 
have. The news came last night; I thought you would have 
heard.” 

No, he tells her, he had not heard. He says a word or two of 
sincere condolence. He thinks it a bad thing for her that the 
old man is gone. He was her one soft point.—He was a link, 
and perhaps the last one, to home and some honest homely 
memories. This she too knows. 

“Tt’s all up now,” she says. ‘Papa and his dear prosy old 
letters kept me just on the lines. Now I’m off. England is 
nothing to me any more, and I’m good enough at my worst for 
India.” 

“Listen,” he says, interrupting her now, in his low, rather hard 
voice, “what is the use of talking like that? It does you no 
good; and it does not strike me as a bit amusing.” 

“ Amusing!” she cries—“ nothing is very amusing just now.” 

“Listen,” he says again, “ you will think me inhospitable, but 
I am going to make you go away; we have been talking here a 
long while and it is growing late. This is not only my bungalow, 
as you know, but Fane’s too. And he may come in now at 
any moment.” 

He spoke rather slowly, and very distinctly, as if he wanted her 
to understand quite plainly what must be done. 

“TI believe it would really be best,” he adds, “for you to go 
home alone. But I cannot let you go like that. It seems 
_ heartless. I will take you; only we must gonow. I will geta 
wrap of some soit for you—not that we shall meet anyone 
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crossing the Maidin—if my fellow hasn’t packed everything 
up.” 

“ Packed!” 

“Yes: of course one is allowed scarcely any baggage: but——” 
“Where are you going?” she cries piteously. 

“Oh! I have had no chance of telling you, I was just 
beginning a note when you came in. I volunteered for service, 
you know, and they’ve accepted me.” 

She is quite close to him now, staring, wide-eyed, up into his 
face : 

“Oh!” she cries, stretching out her arms to him, and utterly 
unthinking of the senselessness of what she says, “oh, Osric! 
Take me with you!” 

From the verandah a cough, as of the charnel-house, announces 
the presence of Mr. Fane; bat, alas, too late: the arms had been 
stretched out, and she had made her mad appeal. 

After all Mr. Beke thinks he may be grateful for his friend’s 
atrival, He will misunderstand, of course, but he will prevent! 


Carter XXVIII. 


Ir Bertie Fane was puzzled Mr. Beke did not vouchsafe any 
explanation, either then or four hours later as they drove to 
Katara station. 

Bertie had the reins, for Osric’s left hand had been rather 
nastily bruised at polo that very afternoon, and he was anxious 
now to get it right again as soon as possible. It was Beke’s cart 
and the tat pulled—especially at night—like many other horses. 

The moon was up—what we call the hunter’s moon in England, 
for it was October. Mr. Beke had been a year in India, just three 
in the army. He was in his twenty-fifth year and looked a good 
deal older. 

They did not talk much: and the syce on the seat behind was 
half asleep. It was the most silent hour of the night. 

That peculiar sense of elation had come back on Osric, and 
he was not anxious to betray it by talk. He looked about and 
noted each familiar point as they passed it. His bungalow was a 
new one not far from the Residency. (There is no Resident any 
longer at Katara, but the Collector lives there.) As they drove 
out of the gate he glanced along the Towli road, lying white 
under the moon, except where the banyan clump crowded up to it 
and blackened it for a space. 

He had often driven along that road to the little sacred city 
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that lies asleep for ever on the river ghats, dreaming of Ganesh 
and Parwati, of god Vishnu and god Siva—the family god of the 
Mahratta bramins. He had taken photographs there, he and old 
Puzzle, of cloistered temple, and minaret and court. And Puzzle 
had sacrilegiously, though unobserved, waded gingerly out into 
the holy river with snuffing curiosity, to inspect some eddied 
twig or cork-blossom: into Holy Yena or Divine Krishna there 
where they meet to wed and pass downward to the Konkan and 
the sea. 

Turning left towards the fort they skirt the foot of its huge 
natural escarpments; then, with a swift bend right, they pass 
the gates of half the bungalows in the station, their white boards 
duly announcing their sleeping occupants. 

There is something else white standing in the black shadows by 
the gate of the Frekes’ bungalow. But Bertie Fane stares rigidly 
at the tat’s twitching ears, and seems hugely preoccupied by his 
driving. He is between Osric and the gate, and Osric himself 
sees nothing: he is looking over the cactus-hedge on his left 
towards the little church which looks so incongruously English 
under the moon of the southern night. 

At the bottom of the hill they turn again, half-left, and leave 
the well upon their right: the well much storied in Katara, the 
well where Mrs. Calvey first saw her husband’s ghost. So up 
the bending hill again, past the little Catholic chapel and the 
judge’s big bungalow, and so out onto the station road. 

Mr. Beke has no love for India, he is no more than tolerant of 
Katara: but he has lived ten months in it, and it has wrapped 
itself in ten months’ trivial associations and memories, and comes 
out now, thus clad, to give him greeting of farewell as he drives 
away in the night. 

He wonders, without much care either way, shall he ever seo it 
again ? 

On the whole it seems likelier not. Should he return to his 
regiment after this campaigning, it seems scarcely likely he shonld 
be on detachment here again at once. And it is probable that he 
will not return to the Blacks, as there is talk of his becoming 
A.D.C. to his uncle Lord Brailham. So he turns half round in 
his seat, and looking back towards the towering fort, long disarmed, 
with the bazaar at its feet, he gives it alla casual and unmoved 
good-bye. . 

He is to be right as it happens. No wheels of cart or tum-tum 
will ever bring him round this turn again: he will stand no more 
where Krishna and where Yena meet; over there, on the race- 
course, he will play no more polo; up there, among the hills 
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that climb upward to Mahableshwar, he will join no more “ fool- 
feast,” poggle-khana, picnics. 

This stage in Mr. Beke’s simple tale is over, and will tell itself 
no more. 

The night sighs a little, and draws its leaves about it witha 
slight shiver, as the young man passes on. To the dark queen, 
who watches while the world sleeps, each passer is but one other 
of the world-old procession moving down restlessly to the shore of 
death. 

But no such clouds of thought darken Mr. Beke’s mind. It is 
rather Bertie Fane who feels a bit down. Itis always less cheerful 
to be left behind: and at this moment, comparing Katara’s trivial 
round with what Beke is hastening to share, he finds life suddenly 
grow stale and un-worth-while. 

And he is vastly devoted to Beke, and will miss him dismally—- 
at first. 

He tries loyally not to think at all of Mrs. Freke, or give way 
to any wonderings. But he secretly imagines that Beke must be 
feeling the wrench of parting badly. 

Honest Bertie Fane! He is a well-brought-up, wholesome- 
minded young man as one could meet, with no real sympathy 
whatever for love-makings with other people’s wives. Nevertheless, 
he does inwardly respect Mr. Beke all the more for the wonderings 
he cannot help. 

And £0, on the little platform at Katara station the two friends 
part, with the quiet night breathing fragrantly about them. And 
Bertie Fane drives back dismally to the empty bungalow where 
Mrs. Freke came, so uninvited, last night: for that is already 
yesterday and seems far off. And Mr. Beke and Puzzle go north- 
wards : settling themselves, with elaborate care and comfort, down 
to sleep. 

And they too shall meet again: these two young men, who 
have walked a bit together down life’s pleasant foolish highway: 
meet where each shall know all about the other, they tell us, and 
there shall be no further wonderings, but we shall know as we are 
known. 

Mr. Beke’s northward journey was long, and became tedious, 
extending to nearly a week of shifting but lagging days and 
nights. 

Until Bombay it was all known and familiar: the uplands of 
the Deccan, lifting constantly into weird, fort-like hills, scarped 
and bastioned with rock. Then Poona, with its river and its 
Bund ; across it to the other station, and so uphill to Khandala, 
and very fiercely downhill, thereafter, through the ghauts. Most 
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beautiful they looked, with new green forests clambering round 
their steep knees, with woven falls of leaping silver, but their 
beauty struck without appealing to Mr. Beke. He would have 
given it all for an English midland laying by her modest summer 
finery against her silent winter sleep. 

From the reversing station downwards, with swift eagerness, to 
the Konkan. And so across the flat green marshes, by many 
emerala islets, across gaps of sapphire water, to Salsette, and at 
length Bombay. 

Another change of stations, out of the Boree Bunder, like a 
Gothic cathedral within, like a Venetian palace without, into the 
ghari and so down to Colaba. 

He can just see Parel, as he turns in his seat and looks back: 
Parel, where east and west are met together and helplessly 
entangled. 

And now he passes through the great and far more beautiful 
Paris of the East. By the post office, like a Doge’s palace, set 
about with trees where green parrots flashed to and fro; the 
university serene and grandiose, reflective, large, and calm; the 
different public offices, all palaces, girt with tropic belts of Eden. 

And behind all Back Bay and its crescent of blue sea and 
saffron strand, backed by the fringed black ridge of Malabar 
Hill, the dark tangle of its groves pierced by the pale pointing 
fingers of the Towers of Silence. 

And thus, with sea at either hand, along Colaba to the B. B. 
and ©. I. railway station. 

Northwards towards Surat; northward across the Imperial 
Nerbudda into Baroda, the garden city of the great cow- keeper. 
Northwards into Gujeraét and the city of Shah Ahmed, its great 
conqueror, where one must wait, and where, interested but un- 
moved, Mr. Beke drives swiftly to see the glory of Shah Alim’s 
tomb, and the white splendours of the Jain Temple that Achchi 
Singh built to his god and his four and twenty hierarchs. 

Out through the red walls again, and back to the train—narrow 
gauge now, and northwards again, by cart to Palanpur; by 
Mount Abu with its long tale of unequalled temples; through 
Rajputana, by Jeypur, in sight of empty Amber City to Ulwar 
and to Agra. 

Day after day the Indian landscape rolls itself changefully 
unchenging by. The big grey monkeys race the train in Baroda 
state; the bare and treeless Rajput fields spread right and left; 
the day grows out of the mist; the night lifts itself on elbow 
out of the unloved, unknown horizon, and sprawls athwart the 
sky. And still Mr. Beke and Puzzle hurry, not too swiftly, 
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northward, and. survey the twisting landscape as it goes, with 
cold, observant, untender eyes, 

Agra is past and Delhi; and Mr. Beke has seen the Taj and 
the Jasmine Tower of the Fort, riddled with British shell; the 
Moti Musjid, both of them at Delhi and at Agra, the Diwan i Kas, 
the hall where stood the peacock throne, the Kashmir Gate. 

And still northwards with tedious slow haste he is carried on. 


Cuarrer XXIX. 


BExkE oF THE Biacks came back no more to Katara in the Deccan. 
But news of him comes thither more than once, 

They still play polo on the race-course beyond the fort, east- 
wards from the bazaar, but only one of Beke’s ponies is seen 
there, and that is ridden by Mr. Gore of the Police, who bought 
it, and who does not look so well on it as its old master. He 
does not, to judge by appearances, feel so well on it either. 

But as the polo-players chat, between the quarters, it some- 
times happens that Captain Beke’s name is still mentioned. For 
he has upheld the honour of the Blacks and there comes talk of 
his name in despatches, and rumours of promotion or of distinc- 
tions. These latter are not held of much account by the knowing, 
for Osric’s general is his kinsman, and a man desperately afraid of 
being accused of nepotism. 

“With Gummy Gray,” declares Epps, of the I1.M.S., “Beke 
would stand a better chance of a brevet if he were an outsider 
from some tinpot corps no one ever heard of. It’s dead against 
him being a future lord and one of the Blacks and his wife’s 
cousin.” 

It is October, not still, but again. And Katara is looking its 
prettiest. There is a new detachment from Poona, and there is 
a new assistant judge; and there are no other changes at Katara. 

Except one. And that is that Mrs. Freke isa widow. Soon 
after Chistmas the second in command fulfilled a long overdue 
promise and died, as was believed of drink, as was said of collapse 
after enteric fever. Anyway he died and Mrs. Freke seemed 
sorrier than one would have expected. 

“, . . You see,’ she explained to old Mrs. Tompion, “he was 
the only husband I had. SoImisshim. He treated me badly 
enough—at times. But I wasn’t always at my best either. So 
we squared up before he went and begged each other’s pardons. 
He said it gave him a better go off, and he shouldn’t start 
quite eo handicapped. I hope he'll get in all right—ultimately. 
2M 2 
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I half wished I could do like Mrs. Fonseca, the apothecary’s wife, 
when her husband dropped dead; she told me she gave ten 
rupees to the Goanese priest for masses to start him. I’m sure I'd 
give them if it would do poor Tubby (Archibald, I mean) any good.” 

“‘ My dear,” says Mrs. Tompion much scandalised, “ you’d much 
better give five rupees to the Compassionate Fund,” 

Mrs. Freke sent Mr. Beke a funeral card, displaying a female 
figure leaning on a broken pillar, under the shade of a weeping 
willow tree consisting of one branch like a very fine ostrich 
feather. The figure was generally understood to be merely alle- 
gorical: it bore no resemblance to Mrs. Freke, and its costume 
was not that of widows in our day. Moreover the card was 
familiar to Katara, it being the only local pattern; so that the 
grief of the female under the willow had been witnessed before on 
several occasions. 

Mr. Beke replied in a brief letter of condolement that he found 
very difficult to compose. 

Towards the end of the rains Mrs. Freke wrote to him, in 
autograph this time, and hinted that the Colonel was beginning 
to suggest to her the inadvisability of remaining a widow. What 
did Mr. Beke think? Of course there was no idea of any change 
of condition on her part till after Christmas. By Christmas Mr. 
Beke understood his correspondent to refer to the anniversary of 
the poor Major’s decease. This reply Mr. Beke found much less 
difficult; as Mrs. Freke gathered easily when she read it. She 
sighed a little, and decided to make the best of the Colonel. 

He was scarcely older than the late second in command, and 
he was a gentleman, he was well off, and many persons still 
considered him good-looking. He had certainly smartened up 
in his dress a good deal, since the new year. He wasa(.B., 
and it was not, Mrs. Freke considered, impossible that the 
Diamond Jubilee might prefix a K. to the other letters. 

She thought of all these things, as it were, resignedly, and 
sighed—thinking, no doubt, of the late major. And s0 we 
leave Katara, and turn to other old friends. To wit the 
Honourable Gerald O’Rorke, attaché to Her Britannic Majesty's 
legation at Brussels, and Miss Hartington, still of Weldon 
Paddocks, Rentshire. 

It is October there as well as in India, and Miss Hartington 
has her house full. 

There are the Wydgates, which includes Miss Van Arnhem; 
there are the Brailhams, Lady Brailham being a kinswoman of 
Judith’s, just as Lord Brailham is a maternal uncle of Osric’s; 
there is Lady Brailham’s nephew, Lord St. Edmundsbury, hope 
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of the house of Ipswich. There is a woman who has just 
written “the book of the season,” and there is a man who has just 
added an island, somewhere, to the British Empire. He tries to 
throw a glamour of local interest over his island by telling his 
present company that it is exactly the size of Rentshire. 

“Good hunting there?” inquires Mr. O’Rorke, who, as his 
hostess assures him, has not improved or altered; which, as he 
supposes, are the same thing. The Empire-maker admits that 
his island is a conical extinct volcano, rising to an altitude of 
five thousand feet, whereupon his hearers recollect that Rentshire 
is the smallest county in England. But, besides the party above 
mentioned, there is Sir Paul de Visors, who is abjectly engaged 
to Lady Gladys Malapert, and Lady Gladys herself, chaperoned 
by her aunt, Lady Drysdale, who is a bed-chamber woman of 
credit and renown. There is also the Honourable Wagbert 
Malapert, chaperoning himself, who is understood to be a gentle- 
- man usher, only no one can remember the colour of his rod. 

There is a divine who is called late bishop in Somaliland, 
and signs himself, “ Yours faithfully, J. K. Somaliland, British 
Equatorial Africa,” and who is seldom to be seen so far from 
Belgravia as at present. And finally there are Mr. O’Rorke, 
Miss Hartington herself and a duenna. 

“My dear,” says the last named, “if you do not want me I will 
go upstairs and write to my nephew.” 

Miss Hartington assures her that she can temporarily exist 
without her, and the pretty old lady slips away discreetly. She 
always calls Miss Hartington “my dear” because that lady 
refuses to be addressed as “ Miss Hartington,” and she can never 
bring herself to call her “ Freda,” though she has often practised 
it on her wicker dress-stand. 

“That’s an excellent old woman,” observes Mr. O’Rorke, 
watching her departure complacently. 

It is about six o'clock; everyone has had tea and they are now 
alone in the primrose-coloured saloon. The rest of the party 
have melted away, either upstairs or to the billiard-room. 

“She doesn’t do her duty,” replies Miss Hartington. 

“ What is her duty?” 

“Well, what she is paid for, I suppose, is to be my chaperon.” 

“That’s to keep out of your way and be a decent fiction,” 
suggests Mr. Gerald O’Rorke. 

“Not at all. Seeing the rest of the party disperse she ought 
to sit opposite you and me in that chair—tatting. Had I known 
she could not ‘tat,’ I would not have considered her application 
for a moment.” 
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Mr. O’Rorke laughs cheerfully. 

“She’s a ripper,” he declares. 

“Her predecessor,” says Miss Hartington, “married the vicar. 
I always intended to marry this one to Mr. Prance; he was very 
well off, and she would have cheered him up. But I wasn’t in 
time and he died. I scarcely see how to place her.” 

“Well, in my opinion,” repeats Gerry, “she understands her 
business to perfection.” 

“T wonder what she says to her nephew,” remarks Freda. 

“She hasn’t got a nephew,” he says, “he’s a myth. I bet you 
sixpence she’s reading a shilling novel now in her bedroom, with 
her feet on the fender.” 

Presently Mr. O’Rorke abandons his seat on the music stool, 
where he had been playing the Intermezzo part of Cavalleria 
Rusticana with one finger, and comes much nearer to Miss 
Hartington. 

He looks along one of his legs to see how his foot is getting 
on, and says plaintively—‘ I wish it wasn’t the twenty-seventh!” 

“ Twenty-seventh what ?” 

“Twenty-seventh day of the month—evening prayer, psalm 
hundred and first.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“ Well, isn’t to-morrow the twenty-eighth ? and aren’t we all to 
go away on the twenty-eighth ?” 

“Oh,” laughs his hostess, “ that’s it, is it? Well, you know, 
that is my loss.” 

“You don’t seem to feel it very much,” he complains in an 
injured tone. 

“That’s because I am so brave,” she answers; “like the 
Sporting Boy you used to tell us of, who let the serpent gnaw 
his ‘ vittles,’ without making any remark.” 

“I don’t believe,” asserts Gerry, gloomily, “ that you've got any 
serpent there.” 

“Oh yes, I have; I’m sure I shall miss the bishop very much,” 

“ Bother the bishop,” observes this impious young man. 

“If you're going to abuse my guests!” the lady says with 
dignity. 

He keeps moodily silent for a very long time. All things go by 
comparison, and the att«ché speaks no more for seventeen seconds. 

“Well, anyway,” he legins again, penitently, “it was very 
good of you to ask me.” 

She laughs heartlessly. 

“Indeed, after your letter I could scarcely help myself,” she 
replies, 
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Mr. O’Rorke is annoyed. 

“Tt was,” she adds, politely, by way of peace-offering, “ very 
good of you to come.” 

“TI came—hopping!” he declares, with his delightful grin of 
restored good-humour. 

“T am sure,” she remarks, “ it is very polite of you to say 80.” 

“T couldn’t be telling a lie, you know,” he says. 

“Ah?” she observes, as one in receipt of information. 

“ Not,” he explains, ‘‘ when there’s nothing in life to be got 
by it.” 

“Oh, no!” she agrees, cordially. 









(To be continued.) 














Chomas Linacre, M.D. 
1460-1524. 
A MEDILZVAL MASTER OF MEDICINE. 


Tuer period of the Tudors is one of the most inexhaustible and 
fascinating fields of research for the modern historian. It is, 
moreover, of such vital importance in its bearing upon the present 
that we can scarcely be said to understand the England of to-day 
unless we have traced modern developments back to their sources, 
in the stirring and eventful days of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. 

It was a period of despotism, when the power of the crown lay 
heavy upon the land, and the rights of the people existed only in 
theory. But this very despotism contributed much towards the 
formation of the English character, and thus indirectly aided the 
development of liberty. 

In tellectually, religiously, and socially it was a time of transi- 
tion and change; but, judged by its later fruits, which we now 
enjoy, it was the most wonderful age of progress which this 
country has ever seen. 

Among the many great men who played an all-important part 
in this England of the past, there is one to whom we owe a 
special debt of gratitude, Thomas Linacre, physician and priest— 
a central figure among the revivers of the new learning, and 
virtually, the founder of the Royal College of Physicians. 

It is not an easy task to write even a short sketch of this 
distinguished scholar and far-seeing philanthropist, for unlike 
many of the great men with whom he was associated, he survives 
in the pages of history as an influence rather than as a living 
character. 

In the letters of Erasmus and his contemporaries, and in the 
state papers of the period, hisname is constantly recurring; but 
these notices are most disappointing. They are casual references 
to.a great scholar, and to a man whose merits are well known and 
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appreciated by his large circle of friends. He is, indeed, an 
authority whose works are eagerly sought as soon as published ; 
and he is such a familiar figure to the men of his day that none 
of them think it necessary to describe the character of a friend 
with whom they are so intimately acquainted. 

We are thus immeasurably the poorer, for Linacre has told us 
nothing about himself. He has left no correspondence of impor- 
tance. He has written no diary. We have no record of his 
methods as a physician, or of his work as a priest; and thus, when 
we would see him as a living man, we are compelled to be content 
with a name which flits, phantom-like, through scenes with 
which we are familiar. 

Linacre was, moreover, a man of many parts. Fuller has said 
of him: “It is questionable whether he was a better Latinist or 
Grecian, a better grammarian or physician, a better scholar or 
man for his moral deportment.” 

His versatility thus makes him the despair of the biographer, 
for the particulars concerning him are spread over so vast a field 
that, whilst numerous and important in the aggregate, they 
become meagre and superficial when classified under the heads of 
humanity, theology and medicine. 

Linacre—or, according to the alternative spelling, Lynaker— 
was born in the year 1460 at Canterbury, and was descended from 
a well-known Derbyshire family. Educated at the public school 
of his native city, within the monastery of Christchurch, he was 
fortunate in haying as his master, William Tilly, a monk known 
more generally by the assumed surname of Selling. 

Unlike the majority of his brethren, Selling was a man of 
culture and research, and one of the very few Englishmen who 
had studied Greek. Thus, from his early school-days, Linacre 
imbibed that zeal for the new learning which made him so con- 
Spicuous in later years. 

He went to Oxford in 1480, entering most probably at Canter- 
bury Hall, and in 1484 was elected Fellow of All Souls. 

The universities could then be scarcely described as seats of 
learning. They were, instead, homes of learned ignorance, given 
over to monkish Latin and metaphysical absurdities. 

At the end of the fifteenth century the sum of wisdom of which 
Cambridge could boast was comprised in the sophistries of Alex- 
ander of Hales, some old precepts of Aristotle, and questions of 
John Duns, whilst the senior university was no better equipped. 
It was, indeed, an Oxford rich in libraries of pure classics, with 
its priceless manuscripts lying neglected, dust-covered and 
moth-eaten. 
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Although the torch ot true knowledge was burning very low at 
this time, it was not extinct. The splendid bequests of manuscripts 
left by Robert Grostete, the celebrated Bishop of Lincoln, had, in 
many cases, been scattered to the winds; but his influence 
survived in some degree, and a small portion of Greek learning 
still prevailed at Oxford, its cultivation so limited as to excite 
little notice. 

It is recorded that Richard III. visited Magdalen College in 
1483, and that a publi¢ disputation was arranged in his honour. 

Two candidates were selected to appear before him, William 
Grocyn, Reader in Divinity, and John Taylor, Professor in the 
same faculty. The prize fell to Grocyn, and consisted of a buck 
and five marks. 

Grocyn’s name demands a passing notice, for he was one of the 
celebrated trio so soon to make its influence felt in the great 
intellectual revival that was destined to revolutionise society 
and to place Oxford once more in the forefront as the home of 
culture. The trio consisted of Linacre, Grocyn and William 
Latimer. 

Grocyn was a native of Bristol, born in 1442. His career was 
a distinguished one from the very first, and he soon attained 
eminence in his college and university. 

William Latimer was about the same age as Linacre, and noted 
as a man of very quiet and retiring disposition. He died a humble 
parish priest, entitled by his learning and piety to rank as one of 
Oxford’s most distinguished sons. 

In 1485 a great opportunity presented itself to Linacre, for 
William Selling was chosen by Henry VII. to conduct an embassy 
to the Pope, and he at once invited his old pupil to accompany 
him. 

At Bologna they fell in with Agnolio Politiano, with whom 
Selling was acquainted, there being in those days, as now, a 
species of freemasonry existing among all distinguished scholars. 

Politiano was one of the most distinguished men of his day and 
was, for this reason, chosen by Lorenzo di Medici to be the tutor 
of his children. He settled at Florence in 1487 and there, after 
spending about two years at Bologna, Linacre joined him, and 
was permitted to share his instruction with his illustrious pupils, 
the younger of whom ascended the Papal throne as Leo X. 

His studies now appear to have been entirely of a classical 
nature; but the fact that he spent two years at Bologna suggests, 
at least, an interest, if not an actual participation, in the medical 
learning for which that University was so famous. 

At Bologna the study of anatomy was in process of revival, and 
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extensive demonstrations were constantly being given; whilst at 
Padua there was a hospital where clinical lectures were delivered 
on the patients. To these discourses pupils flocked from all parts 
of Europe. 

It is generally supposed that Linacre was led to the study of 
medicine by an accidental meeting at Rome with the celebrated 
Hermolaus Barbarus, with whom he appears to have had very 
much in common. They were both men of extremely frugal and 
regular habits and alike in their devotion to learning for its own 
sake, being quite indifferent to honours or fame, and fond of 
retirement. 

Hermolaus held a chair at Padua where he gave readings in 
Aristotle. He took a keen interest, also, in the improvement of 
medical science, and laid great stress upon the need of a greater 
knowledge of the properties of plants. His bent of mind led him 
naturally to ancient sources, and thus it is likely that hesuggested 
to his friend that study of the old medical writers which induced 
him to go from Rome to Padua, where he entered as a student 
about this time. 

There is no record of the length of Linacre’s medical course, 
for it is not clear how long he remained in Italy. His entire 
visit, however, could not have exceeded six years—and it was 
probably less. 

According to the standards of those times, he must have been 
distinguished above his contemporaries in the thoroughness of his 
knowledge; for the thesis which gave him the degree of M.D. 
was commented on as being of exceptional brilliancy and he was 
offered, but refused, a professorship at Padua. 

Judged by modern standards the amount of exact medical 
science which he possessed must have been small. It could not 
have been otherwise. There was then no choice but the know- 
ledge of the schools or the acceptance of superstition and 
quackery; and the modern physician who follows exactly in 
Linacre’s footsteps by seeking the orthodox sources of education, 
has no right to find fault with his predecessor who did precisely 
the same thing. 

Padua, in 1490, was probably a long way behind the Padua of 
the seventeenth century, where Harvey was first put on the track 
of his great discovery, the circulation of the blood; but it was at 
least the home of the medical science of the day. 

We know now that Galen, whom Linacre venerated as the 
source of all true medical lore, was at fault in his theories of disease 
and its remedies. But let us remember that the vast mass of 
human knowledge and experience in medicine, as in other arts, still 
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lay with the ancients, and the only sure path of progress was to 
be found in the revival of the old as the starting-point of the new. 

Unfortunately, to minds such as that of Linacre there is ever 
present an undue veneration of the old at the expense of the new; 
and the principles which are right, when applied to purely 
classical subjects, become wrong when associated with a pro- 
gressive science like that of medicine. It is only to be expected, 
therefore, that the student who rightly judged the wisdom of 
classical times when applied to matters of pure reason as perfect 
of its kind, would cherish the same conservative bias towards 
every branch of ancient literature, and be inclined to regard the 
teaching of Hippocrates and Galen as of equal value in their own 
department to the teaching of Aristotle and Plato in the realm 
of philosophy. 

In estimating the influence of the new learning upon medicine 
we must be fair and impartial; for there is little doubt that the 
work of the medical Humanists, of whom Linacre was chief in 
this country, hindered, as well as helped, the cause which they 
sought to benefit. 

It laid the foundation of further progress by bringing to light 
the vast mass of positive knowledge attained by the eminent 
practitioners of Greece and Rome—a knowledge which had only 
imperfectly reached the mind of medieval Europe owing to 
ignorance of the originals written in Greek. 

This included many surgical operations, complicated and 
difficult in these days of modern science—operations, moreover, 
which demanded a considerable knowledge of anatomy. It 
included also much careful investigation of the symptoms and 
progress of disease, and many other fragments of accumulated 
experience. Had it stopped at this all would have been well; 
but, unfortunately, it went further and imposed upon the six- 
teenth century a closely and logically reasoned theory of disease 
based upon entirely false premises. 

Thus, by accepting the ancients as infallible authorities, much 
harm was done; but with this was mingled much good by the 
impetus given to the revival of anatomy as a science and of 
surgery as an art. 

The importance of this can be seen at a glance by the reference 
to the fact that Henry V., not many years removed from this date, 
had died of a complaint which a slight operation would have cured. 

The exact date of Linacre’s return to England seems doubtful ; 
but it was probably somewhere about 1494, for in that year his 
friend William Selling died and was buried in Canterbury 
Cathedral. 
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On taking up his residence at Oxford Linacre was admitted to 
the degree of M.D. and, obtained the same honour at Cambridge, 
it being customary thus to recognise the merits of the continental 
schools. 

He now settled down to university life, and was once more 
brought into contact with his friends Grocyn and Latimer, the 
former of whom had visited Florence in order to study Greek 
under Politiano, leaving England three years after Linacre and 
being absent about two years. 

In 1497 Thomas More, the future Lord Chancellor of England, 
went as a student to Oxford, being then seventeen years of age. 
He entered at Canterbury Hall and soon came under the tuition 
and influence of Linacre. 

About the same time also, Erasmus took up his abode in a 
small society of Franciscan monks dedicated to 8. Mary. He 
went to Oxford avowedly for the study of Greek, and at once 
availed himself of the only three persons cempetent to teach it, 
and thus became associated as friend and pupil with the famous 
trio, Linacre, Grocyn and Latimer. 

More and Colet were also members of this little coterie, and 
the letters of Erasmus of this period abound in notices of his 
friends. 

In one of these he expresses himself as delighted with England 
and its climate, and finds no reason to regret his absence from 
Italy in the presence of so much intellectual activity. 


“In Colet,” he says, “I hear Plato himself. Who does not admire the 
perfect compass of science in Grocyn? Is aught more exalted or refined 
than the judgment of Linacre? Has nature framed anything either 
milder, sweeter, or happier than the disposition of More? It is wonderful 
how universally copious is here the harvest of ancient learning.” 


In 1501 commenced Linacre’s connection with the Court. In 
that year Prince Arthur visited Oxford. He was then in his 
fifteenth year, and negotiations were already in progress for his 
marriage with Catherine of Arragon. The Prince was delicate 
from childhood, and it was thought wise to appoint some one who 
could act in the double capacity of tutor and medical attendant. 
Linacre was peculiarly suited for the post, and held it until his 
pupil’s death in 1503, 

The time between this date and the accession of Henry VIIL, 
in 1509, Linacre most probably spent in private practice, and 
there is a letter of Erasmus lamenting his absence from his 
friend, and asking for a copy of a mislaid prescription which had 
done him much good. 
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The beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. seemed full of 
promise. It is questionable whether a more popular prince ever 
ascended the throne. One of the most interesting sources of 
information we possess is the collection of letters and despatches 
transmitted to his government by the Venetian ambassador, 
Sebastian Giustinian. The peculiar value of these documents 
consists in the fact that they take us behind the scenes and 
show us the private life of the king in his early promise and 
subsequent deterioration. Giustinian thus sums up his first 
impressions :— 

“This most serene King is not only very expert in arms, and of great 
valour and most excellent in his personal endowments, but is likewise so 
gifted and adorned with mental accomplishments of every sort, that we 
believe him to have few equals in the world. He speaks English, French, 


and Latin; understands Italian well, plays almost on every instrument; 
sings and composes fairly ; is prudent and sage, and free from every vice.” 


Erasmus who, for some reason, had left England in disgust, was 
persuaded to return, and thus records his opinions :— 


“The King,” he says, “the most judicious of his age, delights in the 
liberal arts; the Queen, a marvel to her sex, and his equal in letters, is 
no less estimable for her piety than for her learning; with these all are 
in authority who excel in polite literature, in discretion, and in integrity. 
To Linacre, a man of whom commendation would be vain, since his 
excellence is proclaimed by his writings, is assigned the office of 
Physician. Tunstall is Keeper of the Privy Seal, nor will it be credited 
what a world of excellence is comprised in his name. More, the chief 
delight, not only of the Muses, but of Mirth and the Graces, and of whose 
genius an idea may be formed from his writings, is of the Council. 
Pacey, all but allied to him, is Secretary of State; Mountjoy presides 
over the household of the Queen. Colet is the preacher; and Stokesley, 
who yields to none in scholastic theology, and the master of three 
languages, the priest. Whilst such characters adorn the Oourt, it is less 
a palace than an academy of learning, to which Athens, the porticoes 
or the schools of antiquity might yield the preference.” 


From this letter we learn that Linacre had now reached the 
highest point of professional fame. Not only was he the medical 
adviser of such men as Sir Richard Bray, Lord High Treasurer, 
Cardinal Wolsey, William Warham the Primate, and Richard Fox, 
Bishop of Winchester; but, as domestic physician to the King, 
although holding no share in the government or its councils, he 
yet occupied an important position among the learned and 
distinguished men who surrounded the throne. 

In the light of subsequent events Linacre was fortunate in 
having no connection with affairs of State, for thus he avoided 
the fate of Wolsey, More, Fisher and all those, who, by force 
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of circumstances, were led to oppose the unbridled license and 
ruthless will of the young man “free from every vice,” soon to 
develop into a tyrant and a monster of iniquity. 

Linacre was now past the meridian of life, and there seems to 
be some evidence in a letter of condolence written by Erasmus 
in which allusion is made to his health, that the complaint which 
ultimately killed him was already giving him trouble. 

It was probably this feeling of growing infirmity, and a desire 
for retirement and quiet meditation which led to the study of 
theology with a view to taking Holy Orders. The precise time 
of his ordination or who ordained him is not known; but we find 
him collated to the living of Mersham in Kent, and also installed 
as Prebend of Easton-in-Gordano in the Cathedral of Wells, in 
the latter part of the year 1509. 

The list of his subsequent preferments is too long to quote, but 
almost the only one he appears to have held until his death was 
the rectory of Wigan. 

The year 1517 was one of evil memory owing to a second and 
most fatal outbreak of the English sweating sickness. The first 
epidemic occurred in 1485, when Linacre was on the continent. 

The most reliable authority which we possess concerning this 
strange complaint, which has never yet been identified with 
certainty, is a careful and accurate account of its symptoms, 
character, and progress, drawn up by Dr. John Caius on the 
occasion of a later outbreak at Shrewsbury. 

It attacked the strong and healthy, and was as rapid in its 
course and as fatal as the cholera, death ensuing in twenty-four 
hours from the manifestation of the first symptoms. Medical 
skill proved absolutely unavailing, and the only safe method of 
treatment was for the patient to go to bed, keep warm, and wait 
for recovery or death. 

Erasmus, although not learned in science, was doubtless right 
in attributing the sweating sickness to the filthy habits of the 
people, the absence of ventilation and cleanliness in their homes, 
and the excessive indulgence in meat diet. That it was a water- 
borne disease, like typhoid or cholera, is most likely the secret of 
its rapid progress, for in cities like London there was then no 
such thing as a pure and uncontaminated water supply. 

Amongst those who fell sick at this time were Wolsey, who 
contracted the disease more than once; Erasmus, Colet, the 
celebrated Dean of St. Paul’s, whom it carried off; and in 1528 
Anne Boleyn, the Court favourite then rising into prominence. 

In the letters of Giustinian there are many notices of this 
pestilence, The King was constantly moving from place to 
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place, keeping his physician in attendance. In his letters written 
in 1528, during the late visitation, to Anne Boleyn and preserved 
in the State records, the royal lover is revealed, and we see the 
commencement of the fatal intrigue which involved so many 
noble names in ruin. 

We have seen that Linacre was physician to Wolsey as well as 
to the King, and Erasmus and Colet were his intimate friends ; 
but we have, unfortunately, no record of any professional 
experience during this most serious epoch. 

Even if Linacre had retired from the active practice of his 
profession, we should have thought an occasion like this con- 
stituted a direct call of duty which could not be ignored. 
Probably it was, and the fact that he records nothing is merely 
a proof that he had nothing accurate to record and was, like his 
contemporaries, completely baffled. We know accuracy was an 
essential part of Linacre’s nature, and he would prefer to keep 
silence rather than to hazard opinions, unless he had positive 
proof of their correctness. 

In this year he published the first of his celebrated Latin 
translations of the ancient Greek medical authors. 

Galen was the one chosen, and the selected portions of his 
works comprised the first six books on ‘The Preservation of 
Health.’ It was dedicated, in highly laudatory terms, to the 
King; and a copy which was presented to Wolsey is still 
preserved in the British Museum. 

Among the letters and papers of the reign there are many 
allusions to this translation, which show the high estimation 
in which it was held. Erasmus is continually writing to various 
people, and grows at last quite impatient because he cannot 
obtain a copy, and when he succeeds he records the fact that “he 
is much pleased with Linacre’s Galen.” 

This translation was followed by the fourteen books of Galen 
on the ‘Method of Healing,’ and by several other treatises, 
From this period down to his death Linacre’s literary pro- 
ductivity was truly marvellous, including not merely medical 
literature but valuable works on philology and grammar. It 
would appear from one of his later dedications that he had signs 
of his approaching dissolution, and that knowing his time to be 
short he worked with feverish energy. 

The end came on October 12th, 1524; and he succumbed to 
the painful complaint against which he had battled so long and 
bravely. 

In the last few years of his life Linacre had accomplished two 
great works—the foundation of three medical lectureships (two 
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for Oxford, and one for Cambridge), and the foundation of the 
Royal College of Physicians. 

The first of these efforts partly failed owing to the neglect of 
his trustees and the religious troubles of the period; but the 
other has continued, and will remain while England is a nation. 

The scheme was wise and far-seeing in its inception. It not 
only retained the rights of the two universities, and ordained 
that their graduates alone should be allowed to practice without 
a dispensation, but it at once raised the university standard of 
education by bringing the influence of an independent body of 
physicians to bear upon the whole question of medical studies. 

The New College had a long and uphill battle to fight ere it 
wrested the healing art from the hands of ignorant quacks and 
incompetent clergy, who still strove through their bishops to 
retain privileges which they had held for many years. 

It worked in harmony with the universities; and, as a direct 
result, a definite scheme for the bestowal of degrees was drawn 
up as early as 1533 in response to the wise advice of England’s 
incorporated physicians. 

The victory over the church was more gradual, but none the 
less sure. For one hundred and fifty years after this, bishops 
still granted licenses to practice medicine. But they recognised 
at the same time their incompetency by calling to their aid four 
physicians to ascertain the qualifications of the candidates. 

An exhaustive work might well be written on the great 
institution which for so many years has been the handmaiden 
of science in this country, and which has inscribed upon its rolls 
no greater name than that of its illustrious founder; but this is 
foreign to the scope of the present article. 

No better words of conclusion can be found than those of 
Fuller. He says of Linacre— 


“He died a.p. 1524, Oct. 12th, and lies buried in St. Paul’s under 
a stately monument built to his memory by Dr. John Caius, and a Phenix 
is erected on the top thereof. Yea, I may call these two doctors the 
Phenixes of their profession in our nation and justifie the expression, 
seeing the later in some sort sprang from the ashes of the former, and 
Caius came not into general credit until after the decease of Linacre.” 


In the light of subsequent history we may still further develop 
this emblem of the phoenix. Old St. Paul’s has perished in the 
flames. The resting places of its many worthies have been lost, 
and the England which it typified has also vanished from our ken. 

A new cathedral has arisen, phoonix-like, from the ashes of its 
predecessor, a living link with the long-forgotten past ; a building 
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worthy of the greater England and the wider civilisation which 
we now enjoy. The spirit of the Old, however, still lives in the 
New, and everything we see around speaks of continuity and 
progress. 

The men who made this modern civilisation possible, have 
gone from us. “Their bodies are buried in peace, but their 
names live evermore.” Stately monuments, mouldering grave- 
stones, fulsome epitaphs cannot express their labours; but one 
epitaph suffices, that of Wren: “ Si monumentum requiris cireum- 
spice.” 

Sypyey Denron. 























HMilady. 


(Being an extract from the memoirs of Count Luca della Riva—Knight of 
the Order of the Annunciation—member of the Venetian parliament 
during the revolution, 1848-49.) 


Ir was in the early spring of 1851 that Prince Mario d’Ivrea 
brought his young English wife home with him to Venice. 
I received a hastily scrawled note from him early one morning 
informing me of their arrival and telling me to: “Hurry up and 
be the first to welcome Edith to her new home.” 

I had been the recipient, at frequent intervals during the past 
winter, of letters from Mario, bearing the postmarks of various 
country towns and villages in England, where he had been 
visiting friends—letters full of a lover’s, and an Italian lover's 
enthusiasm for the eyes, the hair, the white skin, the exquisitely 
modulated voice of Lady Edith Alvanley, daughter of the Earl 
of Stanes. I had read these letters, which never contained less 
than two dozen “ exclamatory notes” with considerable amuse- 
ment, slightly tempered with a young man’s natural regret that 
a friend should renounce the delights of bachelordom, and with 
a certain anxiety as to the possible consequences of bringing an 
English girl to Venice in those troublous times, when the work- 
men were still occupied repairing the damage done to our palaces 
by Austrian cannon, and the white-coated Austrian soldiers were 
still seeking, arresting and putting in prison, without even 
a pretence of judicial proceedings, any poor wretch, whose ill- 
chance made him incur the suspicion of desiring the liberty of 
his country. 

Well! Mario and his wife would be safe enough, I reasoned, 
a8 I read his note, provided they kept on good terms with the 
Austrian officials; for he had interest at the court of Vienna, 
and, besides, he came of a great race, the greatest in Venice after 
the Dandolos, and it would be dangerous policy to molest him; 
even Metternich had admitted as much. 

I was in a somewhat similar position, owing to the amount of 
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my income; I was too rich for it to be convenient to banish me, 
I was worth a king’s ransom to them annually in taxes, and their 
officials were not above accepting a bribe when I wished for a free 
hand to help my poor countrymen in their difficulties; otherwise, 
I flatter myself, Mario and I would have shared the fate of the 
forty patriots who were exiled after the siege of ’49, for Mario 
had fought like a hero for his country, and the Austrians knew 
it only too well. Nor were they ignorant of the fact that during 
those terrible months in which we had fought so desperately for 
the republic nearly all the arms and ammunition had been 
supplied at my expense. 

I have since been asked, not without malice, how it was that 
we elected to remain in Venice during those days, when so many 
better men were pining under foreign skies; Manin in Paris, 
Varé at Lausanne, Comello in Poland, and the others—God knows 
where? ‘The reason was not far to seek; we were needed, both 
of us, in Venice, heaven knows how much we were needed, Mario 
with his influence and I with my money (and never, I swear, was 
money put to better uses). Who else could have kept the 
Austrian officials in check and shielded the unhappy Venetians 
from their revengeful malice? But I am wandering from my 
story. 

On receiving Mario’s note, I had ordered my gondola to be 
ready by ten o'clock, and had sent a servant to buy a large bunch 
of roses to offer to the newly-arrived princess. It was a lovely 
morning and as I was rowed down the Grand Canal towards the 
Palazzo d’Ivrea I thought that Mario’s wife could hardly have 
arrived in Venice at a better season. A light breeze from the 
south broke the blue waters of the broader canals into dancing 
wavelets that seemed to catch and to reflect the bright spring 
sunshine as they leaped and splashed against the many-coloured 
walls and steps; flowers showed brightly against the open 
windows; the pigeons, the swallows and the gulls all circled 
together high up against the light azure of the sky. Even tha 
white coats of the Austrian soldiers, as they flashed past in 
gondolas or strolled about on the bridges and open squares, 
served to give an added brilliancy to an already brilliant scene. 

I lay back in the gondola, smoking a cigarette, with the large 
bunch of roses I had ordered by my side, when, as we came round 
a bend of the canal and in sight of Mario’s palace, I saw that 
there were two figures on the steps that led down to the water; 
one I recognised, even at that distance, as being Mario himself, 
and the other—it was a woman’s figure dressed in white—J 
guessed to be Mario’s wife. 
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The gondola swept round the curve, and Mario, recognising 
the blue and white liveries of my gondoliers, came down the steps 
to the water’s edge and waved his hand to me. His wife stood 
on the steps above him, shading her eyes with her hand, the 
sunlight gleaming in her hair, that was the colour of burnished 
gold; she had stuck a little bunch of scarlet leaves into the belt 
of her white dress, and she held a larger bunch in one hand, 
Never shall I forget the picture they made, she and Mario, as 
they stood waiting for me in the morning sunlight, he tall and 
dark, his bronzed face smiling welcome, and his princess in her 
white dress with her crimson leaves, and golden aureole of fair 
hair. 

So I was presented to Milady (that was the name we all gave 
her from the first) and bade her welcome to Venice, and for the 
next few days rowed about in a gondola showing her the beauties 
of her new home. Though the memory of past disasters, and 
some vague foreboding of great events yet to come, gave our 
amusements a rather grim background of anxiety, the season was 
a brilliant one in Venice, and Milady, who had an English girl’s 
enthusiastic capacity for enjoying herself, went to balls, theatres 
and receptions, managing even to inspire Mario and myself, much 
as we hated such forms of entertainment, with some of her over- 
flowing spirits. So we followed meekly in her wake, and 
astonished and scandalised all our friends in Venice by appearing 
even at a dance given by the Austrian Governor, in whose house 
neither of us had ever deigned to set foot before. 

But, as Milady said, “ What did it matter if he was an 
Austrian?” The floor in his rooms was perfect for dancing, and 
his aides-de-camp waltzed to perfection. Neither Mario nor I 
were dancing men, so to these gentlemen fell the entire task of 
entertaining Milady ; one of them especially, a rather handsome 
young Hungarian, with large dark eyes and strangely pale 
aquiline features, seemed to find the task a particularly agreeable 
one, so much so that his attentions grew almost too marked 
before the end of the dance, and Milady came up to Mario, who 
was leaning against a door talking to me in a degultory fashion, 
and asked to be taken home. 

On the day immediately following the Governor’s ball, the 
first cloud appeared on the horizon, About seven o’clock in the 
evening a servant brought me a hurried note, asking me to come 
at once to Mario’s house, as he had urgent need of my advice and 
help. Surprised and anxious, for I knew by experience that 
Mario had a way of getting into trouble with the foreign 
authorities, I proceeded on foot to the Palazzo d’Ivrea and was 
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shown into a room on the first floor where I found Mario and his 
wife waiting for me. 

The trouble, as Mario explained it, did not seem very serious. 
It appeared that, for reasons best known to themselves, the 
Austrian police had decided to arrest a little shopkeeper (a boot- 
maker, I think he was) and his two assistants on the charge of 
holding seditious meetings in a room at the back of their shop, 
meetings at which a lot of abuse was aimed at the heads of the 
Emperor, of Metternich and of Radetzky, but which, for all the 
harm (from the Austrian point of view) that was likely to 
result, might never have been held at all. The three men, having 
been warned by some friend among the police of their intended 
arrest, had taken refuge in the Palazzo d’Ivrea, and had begged 
Mario to protect them. This was annoying, certainly, but it did 
not seem to me that the matter was a serious one; even if the 
men were given up to the police they would probably only suffer 
a short term of imprisonment or be fined, and the fine might be 
paid for them. I said as much to Mario, but he was not 
satisfied. 

“T cannot give them up to the police,” he said, “ because when 
they arrived I promised to do my best for them, and of course 
when the police come to-morrow I cannot give my word of honour 
that they are not here, which would be the only way to prevent 
the house being searched.” 

“ But why not let the police come and search for the men if 
they wish? You could surely find some cellar or dungeon in this 
old palace where they would not be found; and, as I said, even 
if they are found, you can easily arrange with the authorities 
that their sentence should be a light one.” 

“T would rather the police did not make a search through my 
house at present.” Mario spoke gravely, but I could not under- 
stand his objection. 

“They searched the house times out of number in the days 
after the siege; you used not to mind, I remember.” 

“Still, I repeat, I haye a particular reason why they should 
not do so at present.” 

“ Well,” I exclaimed, “if you are going to be mysterious I am 
afraid I cannot help you much. What is your reason? Is the 
house stacked with arms or ammunition?” 

“No, it is not that; I cannot tell you why.” 

I shrugged my shoulders irritably. “ Why not get the men to 
leave the place?” I asked; “is the house watched?” He nodded 
assent. 

- Suddenly Milady turned to mo and said: “If they could 
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pass out unobserved could they not be taken to a place of 
safety ?” 

“Certainly,” I answered, “they might go to my yacht, it is 
lying off the Lido; once on board, the captain could easily take 
them out to sea and land them somewhere on the coast further 
south; I could furnish them with money if necessary.” 

Milady turned to her husband and said irrelevantly: “ There is 
a ball at the Dandolos’ to-night, you know!” 

Mario stared at her in astonishment. “ What has that got to 
do with it?” he asked. 

“Only this; that if the men could be hidden in my gondola, I 
could start from here as if I were going to the Dandolos’ ball ; 
the spies who are watching the house would only see the Princess 
in an opera-cloak, starting out for the evening, they would never 
think of following me, and I could take the men, as Luca suggests, 
to his yacht at the Lido.” 

Mario looked down at her admiringly and passed his hand 
caressingly over her fair hair. “There is something in that, 
little girl,” he said, “ that is not a bad idea at all! What do you 
think of it, Luca ?” 

“TI think it would be a dangerous piece of work, and I don’t 
think your precious shoemaker and his assistants are worth it!” 
I answered. 

“You don’t know all the circumstances,” said Mario. ‘“ But 
the idea is a good one, I will go and see about getting the men 
into the gondola. You will stay to dinner, won’t you, Luca?” 
I nodded carelessly and he left the room. 

Milady looked at me; she was sitting by the fire, the light of 
the flame playing on her hair. “You don’t approve, Luca?” 
she said. 

“No, Milady, I don’t approve.” 

“But Mario is right; we cannot have the police in the house 
just at present.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. “I will write an order for the 
captain of the yacht,” I said, crossing over to a writing-table at 
the other end of the room. 

Milady remained by the fire, watching the flames with thought- 
ful eyes. 

Mario came back, saying that all was arranged, and we went in 
to dinner. It was not a cheerful meal, though Milady and Mario 
made laboured efforts to appear at their ease. I was anxious and 
worried, and took no trouble to hide the fact. When dinner was 
over Milady went upstairs to dress for the part she was going to 
play, while Mario and I waited in the smoking-room. 
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“You're a fool, Mario, to let her go!” I said bluntly, as soon 
as we were alone. 

“It can’t be helped,” he answered. “I must be able to give 
my word to-morrow, when the police come, that they are not in 
the house.” 

Milady soon came downstairs again. She had put on a white 
ball dress, embroidered with gold lilies; she wore a heavy fur 
opera cloak on her shoulders, and there were diamonds in her 
hair; she was pale. We all went down to the hall and out to 
the steps together ; it was a very fine night, the gondola lay at 
the foot of the steps rocking a little on the waves. 

“T thought it best to leave it uncovered,” said Mario, “ it looks 
more innocent 80.” 

“Where are the men?” asked Milady in a whisper. 

“ They are already inside,” was the answer, “lying down, two 
under the seat and one with a rug thrown over him in the 









































down the steps to the gondola; a servant had spread a carpet for 
her feet, the light from the open door behind us shone on the 
golden lilies of her dress and flashed on the diamonds in her hair. 
She was very beautiful. 

On the other side of the canal a covered gondola, seemingly 
empty, was moored to a little landing-stage. I noticed that 
Mario was watching it anxiously, and asked him if the spies were 
there? He nodded assent. Suddenly from round the corner of 
the palazzo there shot out into the canal a third gondola, rowed 
by sailors wearing the Austrian uniform. It was uncovered, and 
in it was seated an officer in the uniform of the Hungarian 
Hussars. We all gazed at it anxiously, hoping that it would pass 
on, but to our dismay it came swiftly up to the steps, and the 
hussar, who carried a large bunch of flowers in his hand, sprang 
out and offered them, bowing, to Milady. He was the Governor's 
aide-de-camp, the handsome young Hungarian whose attentions 
to Milady the night before had been the cause of our leaving 
the ball. 

“Madame is going to the Palazzo Dandolo?” he asked in 
French, and Milady answered that she was. 

“ Alone?” 

“ Yes, the Prince did not enjoy going out to balls.” 

The hussar bowed to Mario and to me. 

“Since Madame was going alone, and he also was on his way 
to the Palazzo Dandolo, might he not beg the hospitality of her 
gondola ?” 


prow.” 
Milady shook hands with me, nodded gaily to Mario, and went 
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Here was a dilemma! Mario and I waited anxiously for 
Milady’s answer; we had not moved from the top of the steps; 
we were too much surprised and flustered by this new complica- 
tion to know what to do or to say. But Milady seemed quite 
calm and self-possessed. 

“Certainly she would take the lieutenant to the Dandolos if 
he wished; she would be delighted to have his company!” 

The hussar bowed once more to Mario and me, and we bowed 
gravely in return; for my life I could not have found anything 
tosay. Then Milady entered her gondola, and the hussar, having 
told his men to proceed to the Palazzo Dandolo, followed and sat 
down beside her. 

They moved off into the middle of the canal and soon swept 
out of sight. The covered gondola opposite, that was apparently 
empty, remained immovable as before. 

All that night Mario and I walked up and down the smoking- 
room and fumed and fretted in a very agony of suspense. Now 
and then one of us would go out to a balcony over the canal and 
look towards the Lido, without quite knowing what we expected 
or hoped to see. 

What would happen? What had happened? Had the 
Hungarian (Saidowich was his name) noticed the hidden men 
when he entered the gondola? There was just a remote possi- 
bility of his not doing so. And if he had, would he betray 
them and Milady to the police? It seemed hardly likely, and 
yet-—— 

And Milady, how would she act? The fact that it was partly 
his fault did not lessen Mario’s anxiety; he raved and stormed 
till I thought he would have gone mad. Once he sent to the 
Palazzo Dandolo to ask the Count privately if Milady were there. 
The answer came back that she was not. Then he sent again to 
ask if Saidowich was there (a message which might have some- 
what damaged Milady’s reputation if Dandolo had been a fool, 
which luckily he was not), but Saidowich was not there, and had 
not been all the evening. Once a manservant came into the room 
and whispered some message into Mario’s ear, and he left the 
room, saying he had to go upstairs to see his father, who was 
paralysed and lived in a big sunny room near the top of the house 
and saw nobody but his doctors and most intimate friends. 
Mario’s father had been a great politician in his day, but in that 
year, 1851, he was already nearing death. Mario came down 
looking calmer, a fact which surprised me at the time, but I said 
nothing. 

At last, about four o’clock, when the sky was just beginning to 
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look grey over the roofs, we heard the call of the gondoliers below, 
and before we could get downstairs Milady had entered the house 
and was standing in the hall. She was very pale, almost haggard, 
and took Mario’s arm without a word; we all walked in silence 
to the smoking-room, where Milady threw herself with a sigh 
into an arm-chair. 

“Tt is all right,” she said at last, “the men have escaped.” 

“Confound the men,” said Mario, ‘and you.” 

“Oh! I’m all right too, I suppose; but oh, Mario, what a night 
I have passed!” 

“ What's become of the Hungarian?” asked Mario. 

“T don’t know,” said Milady. 

“You don’t know? But didn’t he come with you?” 

“Oh yes, he came; he noticed the men at the bottom of the 
boat, of course; they kept moving about.” 

“ And what did he say ?” 

“He said that I could not get out of Venice with them, as the 
town is surrounded by a cordon of police, who examine every boat 
and gondola that goes out. It is a new order of the Governor’s, 
it seems.” 

Mario and I stared blankly at each other; we had forgotten 
that new order. 

“And then?” 

“Qh! and then he offered to take me past the cordon; he said 
that they would not stop us if they saw his uniform, they would 
think it all right.” 

“The deuce! That was kind and disinterested !” 

There was almost a sneer in Milady’s voice as she replied: “I 
forgot to say that he named a price.” 

“The infernal scoundrel!” 

“Oh, it’s all right! You need not be alarmed,” there was n0 
mistaking the sneer now; “on our way back from the yacht, 
about half way across the lagoon, we were stopped by one of the 
military gondolas with an officer in it bearing orders for the Graf 
von Saidowich to proceed immediately to the Governor's palace; 
- changed into the other boat then and there, and I came 

ome.” 

We all sat silent for a minute or two. Taken by itself the 
story was an exceedingly lame one; had any other woman but 
Milady told it to me I would have frankly disbelieved it, but 
Milady—well! Milady could not lie, I knew that much; she 
might leave part of the truth untold—I suspected she was doing 
so even then—but, after all, if things had gone wrong it seemed 
to me that Mario could blame no one but himself. We were still 
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sitting, staring moodily in front of us, when the sight of Milady’s 
ball dress made me start; there was nothing strange about it, but 
it reminded me of something. 

“ Hallo, Mario,” I said. ‘ Do you remember that you're giving 
a ball to-night ?” 

“ Giving a ball?” repeated Mario blankly. 

“Yes, to-day is the sixth; you've invited half Venice, if I 
remember rightly, and young Dandolo is to lead the cotillon.” 

“Good heavens—I had clean forgotten! We must put it off.” 

“You have no earthly excuse for putting it off,” said I. 

“Oh no, don’t put it off,” said Milady, “it would look as if 
something were wrong.” 

I walked home that night, or rather that morning, for the sun 
was shining when I left the Palazzo d’Ivrea, in excellent spirits. 
In my opinion Mario had not behaved quite as he should have 
done in the affair of the three men’s escape, and it amused me to 
think of his having to stand half the evening at the top of the 
staircase assuring elderly dowagers that it was so kind of them 
to have come! 

As I walked over the bridge that crosses the Grand Canal close 
to the Palazzo d’Ivrea, I noticed, rather to my surprise, that the 
covered gondola, from which Mario had said that the police spies 
were watching the front of his house, had disappeared. If Mario’s 
suspicion had been well founded, the house was being watched no 
longer, in other words the police knew that the birds had flown. 
The incident, as I said, surprised me, but I thought that after all 
it was merely a sign that the whole affair had blown over. As it 
happened, however, I was wrong; the affair had not blown over; 
far from it. 

When I arrived once more that evening at Mario’s house, I 
realised with considerable amusement that the ball promised to 
be a great success. The whole facade of the Palazzo had been 
illuminated with blue lamps, a broad striped awning had been 
placed over the carpeted steps, up to which a long row of gondolas 
was continually moving, bringing the guests, who passed in to the 
hall and up the staircase (both decorated with flowers) among a 
double row of lackeys in white and silver liveries, 

At the top of the stairs, as I had expected, were Mario and 
Milady, she in a splendid gown of black velvet, with a triple 
row of pearls round her neck, and Mario wearing the star and 
ribbon of a great order, and pretty successfully hiding his 
boredom as he shook hands and smiled, and told people, whose 
name he could not have remembered to save his life, that he was 
charmed to gee them and hoped they were in good health, 
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I gravely shook hands like the rest, and told Mario that I was 
delighted to see him looking so well, at which he stared at me for 
a second in astonishment and then told me under his breath to 
go to the devil, which was rude. 

In the ball-room there was the usual crowd of pretty girls, and 
chaperons, and Austrian officers in uniform, and young Venetians 
who looked as if they had taken three hours each to dress and 
were satisfied with the result. At the buffet a considerable number 
of heated individuals were consuming sandwiches and paté de-foie- 
gras and drinking champagne, the latter of a brand that Mario, 
who had an excellent cellar, would have no more dreamt of touching 
himself than he would of wasting his really good wines on people 
who did not know the difference between hock and Normandy cider. 

I looked about for Saidowich, but he was not there, nor was the 
Governor, which was odd, for that poor man was blessed with 
three rather plain marriageable daughters, and used generally to 
be the first to arrive at and the last to leave any entertainment 
to which he was invited. I was still wondering at his absence, 
when an old French countess, who had come to Venice with 
introductions to Milady, pounced upon me and made me take her 
off to the buffet, where she kept me fully half an hour. ~ 

When we got back to the ball-room, a quadrille was in progress. 
Mario was dancing it with the Countess Dandolo and an air of 
imperfect resignation ; as we entered the room, however, a servant 
hurriedly crossed the floor, and whispered something in his ear; 
I saw his face grow blank, and then, noticing me in the doorway, 
he beckoned to me to follow him, and, leaving his astonished and 
offended partner in the lurch, strode out of the room and down 
the stairs. 

I followed as quickly as I could, and as we came out on to the 
staircase I saw in the hall below a little group of Austrian officers 
apparently waiting. ‘“ Who is it?” I asked Mario as we ran 
down the steps, “ the Governor ?” 

“Heaven help up, Luca,” he answered, turning towards me, 
“it’s Radetzky !” 

“ Radetzky!” I cried, in such amazement that I stumbled and 
had to catch hold of the broad marble banister. ‘In Venice?” 

“Yes; let us hope for the best!” 

We had reached the bottom of the steps, and Mario, holding 
himself straight as a dart, walked proudly towards a long table at 
the end of the hall, where, in the light of a large oil lamp and 
surrounded by his officers, sat the man whose name in that year 
1851 was synonymous from the Adriatic to the Tyrrhenian sea 
and from the Alps to Naples with all that was most cruel and 
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most pitiless in the hated foreign rule, with wholesale massacres 
of half armed, maddened peasants, with terrible reprisals on 
hapless towns which had weakly attempted rebellion against 
the Austrian yoke, with treachery, with savage repression and 
sinister memories of down-trodden provinces, “ pacified” by fire 
and sword. 

He it was who, obliged to fly from Milan during the “ five days’ 
revolution ” in 1848, and defeated by Charles Albert of Piedmont 
at Goito and Pastrengo so that he had to retire into the quadri- 
lateral of Verona, had in ’49 beaten the Piedmontese back over 
the Lombard frontier, retaken Milan, and during the amnesty 
laid siege to Venice and obliged the revolutionary republic to 
capitulate after twenty-four days of merciless bombardment. He 
it was, who had beaten Charles Albert again, when the amnesty 
was over, and had been the cause of his abdication; and even then 
the Lombard and Venetian provinces were being “ pacified,” by his 
methods, and Brescia, a few days before, had felt the weight of his 
hand. 

There he sat, a little, wizened old man in a green coat with a 
marshal's hat lying on the table beside him, and his long, curved 
sword, that seemed much too big for him, between his knees. 
We had thought him far away in Vienna or in Milan, and now he 
was back. ‘ Well!” as Mario said, “God help us!” 

These things I thought of as I stood in the hall watching him 
as he talked to Mario, while the guests, astonished, offended and 
alarmed (for the news of his coming had run like wild-fire through 
the crowded rooms upstairs) trooped down the stairs to their 
gondolas, glancing nervously as they passed at the strange group 
by the table, but not pausing a minute to say good-bye to their 
host. 

Soon they were all gone, and Milady came down the stairs and 
walked across the hall to her husband’s side. I do not know what 
Radetzky had been saying to Mario, but when he saw Milady he 
rose and bowed to her, and then sank back into his chair; he was 
a very old man. 

“And so this is the lady,” he said smiling gently, “ who helps 
our rebels to escape from justice, with the aid of her kind friends?” 
here he glanced at me. “ Well, well! It is an agreeable pose 
for a woman to take an interest in politics, and a very harmless 
one, all told; do not fear, princess, we shall not quarrel over a 
pair of bootmaker’s assistants, the Austrian empire will not fall 
if one more or less of such wretches fail to receive their deserts,” 
The voice was suave and courteous. 

Milady answered smiling, “ Your Excellency is most kind ——” 
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“Tf we have done wrong,” interrupted Mario, “ we are ready to 
pay the penalty.” 

Radetzky still smiled ; he never lost his temper, but he was not 
less cruel because he kept himself well in hand. 

“Oh! mon cher Prince, it is not for you or your charming 
Princess, or even for our dear friend Della Riva,” and he bowed 
gravely to me, “to talk of paying the penalty of your little 
indiscretions; you are above the law; others perhaps,” and here 
the gentle voice became hard and rasping, “ others less privileged 
may suffer, and will suffer,” he glanced meaningly at Milady, “ but 
you,” with a courteous wave of his gloved hand, “or such as you, 
never, if I can help it.” 

“Who do you mean by others?” asked Mario. 

“No one, my dear Prince, whose welfare you have at heart, 
Indeed, I do not know why I should tell you—it cannot matter to 
you in the least; I was merely thinking, when I spoke, of an 
aide-de-camp of the Governor’s, a foolish young hussar who 
committed a breach of discipline and will have of course to pay 
the price ; Saidowich is his name—you may have met him some- 
times during the winter.” 

“‘ Was the breach of discipline a grave one?” 

“The gravest; he was court-martialled this evening on the 
charge of high treason ; is it not sad?” 

“ And the sentence ?” 

“ He will be shot to-morrow morning at sunrise.” 

For a minute none of us spoke; I glanced at Milady, she was 
leaning, white and terrified, against the marble balustrade of the 
stairs; I half expected her to ask forgiveness for the man who was 
to die for her sake (we all understood what Radetzky had meant by 
a “ breach of discipline”), but she was silent—perhaps too horrified 
to speak, perhaps realising how little hope there could ever be of 
Radetzky showing mercy. 

Mario spoke at last: “‘The penalty is a heavy one!” 

“Oh, my friend, Saidowich is a soldier, and a soldier in a great 
army ; were he a brigand or an officer in some rebel corps his 
treachery might be pardoned, but as it is——” he looked up at 
Mario, still smiling kindly; Mario had been the captain of a 
volunteer battalion during thejsiege. 

Milady was crying, with her bare arms folded on the marble 
balustrade, and her head bent down on them, Radetzky did not 
ask the reason for her tears, he only glanced at her and smiled. 
Suddenly there came from the floor above the sound of a door 
opening and closing, and then a footstep on the stairs. We all 
glanced up, and as we did so there came down the stairs a little 
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man in @ black suit, wearing a pair of heavy gold spectacles 
through which there looked two kindly, twinkling grey eyes. 
It was a quiet, homely face, and seemed strangely familiar, 
though I could not remember ever having seen it before. Then 
a muttered word from one of the Austrian officers made me start 
and stare and rub my eyes, half doubting my own senses, and 
then stare again in an amazement too great for words. 

What could this man be doing in Venice, in Mario’s house, 
and, oh! sublime irony of fate! in the same room with Radetzky ? 
For this little man in his black suit, whose large forehead and 
gold spectacles and general look of moony good-nature usod to 
remind Englishmen whom he met of Dickens’ Mr. Pickwick, this 
man was destined, by the grace of God, to give Italy her liberty 
and her place among the nations. Camillo Benso, Count Cavour, 
was then in his forty-first year, and minister of marine, agri- 
culture, commerce and finance to His Majesty Victor Emanuel 
of Savoy, King of Piedmont and Sardinia. He stepped down to 
where Milady stood with her drooping head on her arms, and, 
laying his hand on the soft masses of fair hair, he asked gently : 

“ What is wrong, dear lady ; can I help you?” 

But Milady could not answer, she only took his hand in hers 
and held it so, still weeping; the sudden horror that had been 
brought home to her by the Austrian’s suave words had left her 
for the moment incapable of thought or of speech. Cavour’s eyes 
glanced round the room and lighted on the group at the table. 
“Ah! Radetzky!” he said quietly, “is that you?” 

Radetzky’s astonishment was immense, but he was not a man 
to lose his wits. ‘At your service, Monsieur le Comte,” he said, 
“and I must ask you to pardon my indiscretion and to tell me, 
as Governor-general of these provinces, how it is that you are 
here?” 

The old man’s voice was no longer suave, he had it less under 
control—which, indeed, was not to be wondered at, for if the 
great’ minister’s presence in Mario's house appeared almost 
miraculous to me, it must have seemed doubly so to him. To 
have entered Venice or Lombardy Cavour should have presented 
a passport countersigned by the Austrian ambassador at Turin ; 
if he had done so Radetzky would certainly have been informed 
of the fact, and if, on the contrary, he had entered under a false 
name or had eluded the vigilance of the frontier officials he now 
risked arrest and imprisonment by showing himself. 

The explanation was really very simple. Cavour had come to 
Venice to see Mario’s father, whose friend he was, and for whom 
he entertained a deep and lasting affection despite the difference 
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of age that existed between them. Mario’s father had, in fact, 
helped the great statesman not a little in his career. Hearing 
that his old friend was nearing his end, and desiring to see him 
once more, Cavour had obtained through Count Apponyi, the 
Austrian ambassador at Turin, a special order from the govern- 
ment at Vienna to allow this visit, an order which, for several 
reasons, and especially to obviate the danger of his presence 
in Venice becoming generally known (a very real danger it would 
have been to the Austrian government in those days) had been 
made out simply to “bearer,” and contained instructions to all 
officials concerned to render the journey of the “said bearer” 
through the Italian provinces of the Austrian empire as easy and 
as secret as possible. 

Cavour had obtained this permission to visit his old friend 
with some difficulty, for he was not a persona grata at the 
Austrian Court, and one of the conditions under which it had 
been accorded him was that he should hold no communication, 
when in Venice, with any Italians outside the household of the 
Prince d’Ivrea. All these facts, however, I learned afterwards, 
and I could only guess at the time that all was well from the fact 
that Radetzky on reading the passport that the Italian minister 
drew forth from his pocket, made no further comment on his 
presence in Mario’s house. 

The scene which followed was an interesting one. I do not 
know whether Cavour had met Radetzky before ; probably he had. 
but certainly they never met under stranger circumstances. 
Watching them as they stood thus, the old bent soldier with his 
wrinkled, brown face, holding his long curved sword in his 
shaking hands, and the quiet, mild-mannered minister, it was 
easy to forget their personalities and their official rank, and to 
see represented in them the two great forces which, since the 
days of the French Revolution, had never ceased to struggle for 
supremacy in Europe. 

On one hand the “old régime,” manfully fighting to stem the 
current that it knew must overwhelm it in the end, striving to 
bar the way of the world’s progress, to guide the destinies of 
states, not for the good of the people but according to the whims 
of absolute monarchs, ignoring every claim of justice and of 
freedom and appealing, in order to justify the vileness of the 
means they used, to the majesty of tradition, to divine right, and 
to the sacredness of compacts signed and sealed in the name of 
the most Holy Alliance. On the other hand liberty of conscience 
speech and print, freedom from foreign oppression and the heavy 
yoke of priesthood, a policy seeking the welfare of the people, 
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not merely that of a dynasty, and a place for each nation among 
its fellows on the stage of the world’s history. These are but 
words, and in our days of peace and prosperity they seem to 
convey little meaning, yet men had died and were dying in that 
year 1851 for the principles that such words expressed, men who 
rejoiced even in death that, since the victory of such principles 
was only to be bought at the price of blood, theirs should be 
the lot to suffer that others might enjoy. 

While Radetzky and his officers were examining the passport 
Mario whispered to Cavour the story of the escape of the men and 
the consequent disgrace and sentence of the young hussar; 
perhaps the Italian minister, quick reasoner that he was, realised 
even then how Mario had decided to risk his wife’s safety rather 
than allow the police to search his house while it sheltered 
so great an enemy of Austria. At any rate, as soon as Radetzky 
handed back the passport with a curt “It is well,” he asked him 
if the sentence of the unfortunate Saidowich could not be 
condoned. 

“T do not wish to interfere in any way with the administration 
of justice,” he said, “nor do I ask that this officer should be 
pardoned as a special favour to myself, but if there is any service 
I can render, any price I can pay, as minister of Piedmont, 
in exchange for his pardon, I am willing to pay this price, 
provided that in doing so I am not obliged to act in opposition 
to my country’s interests.” 

“Do you intend to make a diplomatic question of it?” asked 
Radetzky. 

“Tf you prefer that the transaction should be a private one, 
I have no objection.” 

Radetzky smiled. “You would make your country pay a 
price,” he observed, “to prevent a traitorous Austrian officer 
from getting his deserts—and two personal friends of your own 
suffering from sentimental twinges of conscience in consequence.” 

“Excuse me, I would make my country pay a price in order 
that one who helped the cause which I serve should not suffer 
for his act, and in order that two personal friends of my own 
should have cause to be grateful to the government of which I 
am part, and to the King, my master, whose subjects they may 
yet become.” 

“And what guarantee shall I have that the price will be paid?” 

“The written promise of a minister of Piedmont.” 

Radetzky sat deep in thought, while we waited for the answer 
that was to decide Saidowich’s fate; at last it came; the old man 
stood up, and said eurtly: “I accept your offer, Monsieur le 
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Comte; the Graf von Saidowich shall be pardoned, and will 
continue his career as if nothing had happened.” 

“ And the price?” 

“And the price—if you do not mind, I would prefer the price 
to remain a secret between myself and your government.” 

“Certainly; shall we go and talk in here?” Cavour led the 
way into a room that opened out of the hall, and which had been 
used that evening as a cloak-room; there were two long tables 
across it, and the floor was all littered with cardboard labels with 
numbers printed on them; a lamp stood on one of the tables, and 
as the two statesmen talked we could see them quite plainly, for 
they had not closed the door. 

I crossed over to Milady. ‘It will be all right now, princess,” 
I said, “he will obtain the pardon.” 

“‘Oh! Luca,” she answered, “if he could!” 

Cavour came out once to get some writing materials, and then 
went back. They were a long time talking and writing; the 
Austrian aides-de-camp strolled up and down, and stole covert 
glances at Milady; I thought, with some amusement, that if they 
knew anything of Saidowich’s story they would probably fight 
shy of her in future; Mario had gone to the door, and was staring 
out on the Grand Canal. At last the two men came back into 
the hall; Radetzky held a paper in his hand; he walked straight 
up to Milady. 

“Your friend the Graf von Saidowich,” he said, “ will leave 
Venice to-morrow; the order for his departure and consequent 
separation from yourself will, I assure you, be all the punishment 
that we will inflict on him for his little indiscretion. I have only 
to advise you to let politics alone in future, even though it should 
fall to others to pay the price of your mistakes!” He bowed and 
turned on his heel. Then, including Cavour, Mario and myself 
in a general salute, walked out to his gondola followed by his 
suite. 

We heard the voices of Mario’s servants on the steps outside 
calling the gondoliers, then the low splash of oars in the water. 
The servants came in and closed the doors. 

Cavour was looking up into Milady’s pale face—she was taller 
than he by two inches—and his grey eyes twinkled behind his 
spectacles: ‘And now, dear princess,” he said, “I, too, have & 
little request to make!” 

“You, count?” said Milady. “Ob, what can I do for you? 
If only you would tell me a way of showing my gratitude!” 

“TI ghall te delighted to do so, my dear lady; the splendid 
entertainment that you were so kind as to offer to your friends 
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to-night brought a little confusion in its train, did it not? I am 
ashamed to confess the fact, but I am just a little hungry; you 
see, the servants forgot to bring me any dinner, and I——” 

“You haven’t had any dinner? Oh! I am so sorry, what an 
awful mistake! but let us all go to supper—I am sure there are 
heaps left—everybody fled when they heard that Radetzky was in 
the house!” 

“Then all I can say, my dear lady, is that he has earned my 
gratitude!” 

And we all went in to supper. 

So ends my story. Like Milady’s account of the three men’s 
escape, I am bound to confess, on reading it over, that it ends 
rather lamely, but then, I have noticed, many true stories do. 
I never knew, nor did Mario, what the price was that Cavour 
paid ‘for Saidowich’s pardon. Who knows what Radetzky could 
haye'wanted, what the Italian minister could have given? Both 
the principal actors of that scene in the hall of Mario’s house 
died before Venice was ceded to the House of Savoy, and became 
a part of United Italy, and Mario and I never saw either of them 
again. Saidowich I met once, many years afterwards, in Rome; 
he had married, and left the army for the diplomatic service. 
He was introduced to me at a dinner-party; I do not think he 
remembered ever having met me before, and as he was with his 
wife, and therefore any question concerning old times might 
have been indiscreet, I did not remind him. Some memories are 
like sleeping dogs, it is best to let them lie. 
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Vice Prople. 


I was stumbling through a fugue, the fourth of the Wohltem- 
perierter Klavier. It is a little difficult for a person with stiff 
fingers, but there are certain chords following on other chords, 
certain discords suspended for a long time and then resolving 
themselves so suddenly and so swiftly that when I am very much 
alone I sometimes sit playing it again and again, for an hour 
perhaps, in the hope of hearing mere fragments of it. I began 
to think of the nice people I had known; they suddenly rose up 
before me, one after the other, a great number of faces. I forgot 
that I was playing, and thought about them all, people who had, 
in one way and another, for me at least, “ personal magnetism.” 
Suddenly I found myself at the end of my fugue. I must 
obviously have played it without a stumble; but I had not heard 
& note. 

“ Personal magnetism ” is perhaps only a synonym for niceness, 
or perhaps “ niceness” is only a personal magnetism that wears 
well. Musicians, actors, conjurers, politicians—these have it in 
the large. They set crowds gasping; they set thousands of 
hearts beating at once. I have, however, never heard a political 
speech that much touched me; I have never been moved by an 
actor. I once adored a celebrated actress for six months, but 
even that began after I had lunched with her (I was quite a child) 
and had little to do with public magnetism. And a little before, 
I can dimly remember, I adored a concert singer. She was very 
young, a tiny white figure in the immense grey circle of an 
Albert Hall afternoon. It was romantic to me, because her agent 
had put it about that in her childhood she had been captured by 
Sioux and Apaches; she had-been kept for years, as a sort of 
vestal virgin, to sing hymns to Gitche Manitou at the rising of 
the sun, in the opening of a wigwam. 

I believe she created a furore in London, but she seems to have 
disappeared. She came once or twice to the house of a relative 
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of mine. She was little and lithe and dark, with a high colour— 
but to me disappointing. I suppose I set more store by the Sioux 
than by her personal magnetism ; and she said not a word about 
the red men. 

In those days, and for many years before, I was connected with 
the greatest of our daily organs; but the personal connection was 
not very intimate. What if meant more than anything was 
“tickets.” It meant disillusionment, too; the clear eyes of a 
child could never see more than shaky cardboard in the castles 
of the opera, or more than extreme kindness in the Carmen or 
the Lady Macbeth. At home, they played hide-and-seek with 
him or brought him flowers when he was ill. Concert singers, 
on the other hand, were more convincing ; there was no obvious 
paint, no castle—nothing but a person and a voice. There was 
one in particular; I used to hear her singing in the drawing- 
room and to listen outside the door, almost trembling with 
delight. She was very tall, very graceful, and very quiet, with 
grey eyes and lips that were always half smiling. When she 
sang her eyelids fluttered a little, and it was as if she were 
smiling at something at a great distance. Her voice was pure, 
like spring water, and tender and moving and wonderfully 
penetrating, 

There are some people about whom the odour of the songs 
they sing, as of the thoughts they think, seems to cling 
very subtly and pervadingly, like the scent of the woodruff in 
linen. It has the suggestion of self-sacrifice to an art, to a fixed 
idea, or to an individual, as if it took off the edge of selfishness 
and left them gentle, and, above all, sympathetic for the struggles, 
the weaknesses, or the appeals of others, This individual charm 
she had along with her sweet and tender voice; but I am not 
certain that in public she ever created the extraordinary feeling 
that is as if one were being caught by some irresistible current 
and were just on the point of being whirled forward. 

One day, when I was perhaps ten, I was at St. James’s Hall. 
The concert was great from a social point of view, but for the 
music my relative was content to send one of his devils. He 
was @ most unlucky, most charming, most abstracted and most 
cultivated man. He had failed in everything. On this occasion 
he had forgotten to put on a tie, and he found himself in the 
second row of the stalls, immediately behind the Royal seats. 
He ran out to purchase one, and got back duly clothed. The 
whole great hall was quivering. Suddenly there was a simultaneous 
gasp; we were all on our feet. 

In the shadow of the door at the side of the platform there 
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appeared three people—our present King and Queen, and between 
them a tall, white-headed old man in a priest’s soutane, The 
King and Queen remained a pace behind, an inarticulate sound 
went whispering back into the hall and came roaring forward, 
swinging round the place as if it were something material. It 
was like being in a whirlpool. 

He stood for a moment in an empty space; the fall light fell 
down on his silver mane and dark-brown features: He was 
bowing in the very least, the merest inclination, with a suggestion 
of the sinister; he was smiling. His hair fell back from his head 
and square to his neck; the outline was that of the sphinx. His 
smile, too, was the smile of the sphinx—the celebrated “ Jesuit’s 
smile.” 

Afterwards he made a little pantomime of humility and refused 
to sit in his seat between those of the King and Queen immediately 
before my own. I looked at him with immense eyes, without in 
the least knowing who he was, and suddenly he moved towards 
me and lifted me from my place, sitting down with myself upon 
his knee, The Queen or someone got him back to his seat, but 
my emotion at having that large, rather coarse-featured, friendly, 
and, at the same time, distantly sardonic smile close to my 
face, was 8 shudder of apprehension, of dread, and perhaps also 
of pride. 

It is difficult now to believe in the rage that his personality 
caused. When we came outside the hall a cabman had climbed 
from his dickey on to the cross-bar of a lamp-post. He was 
waving his hat and shouting: “Three cheers for the Habby 
Liszt.” It is improbable that he had ever heard Liszt play. 

Liszt’s eyes, too, had something of that quality of gazing 
beyond; I saw him once or twice afterwards in public and in 
private, and am convinced as to his quality of fascination—the 
“personal magnetism.” In the light of that I am almost ashamed 
to doubt that it would have worn well enough to make him 
nice in private life during a long stretch. Certainly his acts 
of benevolence, of charity, and of self-sacrifice to his art were on 
as incredible a scale as his public successes. 

The mention of his “ Jesuit’s smile” brings into my mind a 
group of my nice people—the priests of the Avenue H—— in 
Paris. My father was by origin a Catholic, my mother an 
Anglican; and my father had decided that I should be left 
without dogmatic instruction to make my choice in adolescence. 
My father died when I was still quite young, and my family 
made very strong and ultimately successful efforts towards my 
conversion. I had an uncle living near the Arc de Triomphe, 
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and I spent many months in successive years in that neighbour- 
hood of tall white buildings, broad avenues, and speckled plane 
trees. I used to slip every morning through the intervening 
streets between the triangular blocks of buildings round the 
Rond-point de I’Etoile to receive “instruction” from the priests. 

I was taken there first by one of my cousins. We went 
through the bare, silent corridors of the Enclosure; a mild, 
gentle lay-brother with an old, dim face that had in its large, 
simple features an air of extreme simplicity and of extreme 
solicitude, opened for us the door of the monastic living-room. 
My cousin had concealed himself behind the door-post. He was 
a very tall man, turned forty, exceedingly erect, with iron-grey 
short whiskers, and an air of exceedingly British gravity, though, 
as a matter of fact he was an American banker. He stooped 
down and set a small object on the dark and polished boards 
inside the room. It went in, waddling and quacking, a small 
ball of yellow fluff. There was a delighted burst of laughter from 
inside ; the old lay-brother’s face was one mask of smiling wrinkles 
and creases. 

Dotted along the dark floor in black cane chairs there were 
figures in black gowns with old heads andjquite young ones, all 
a little pale—the place, besides being a mission of the Order was 
its home of rest—leaning a little over the sides of their chairs or 
craning forward, half-rising to get a sight of the absurd toy. It 
staggered on with bill snapping, uttering spasmodic quacks, till 
it came to a rug, where it fell forward and remained quacking 
and struggling with its feet. The room was long, square, and 
rather dark ; tall windows at the end gave on to the green boughs 
of a garden, and the Fathers were all laughing aloud. 

The simplicity and unworldliness, the naiveness and the in- 
tellectual timidity of that small body of men, and of that first 
“note,” remains for me—after how many changes !—the first 
impression of my mind when thinking of that tremendous 
organism “Rome,” whose roots sink so deep down into the 
weaknesses, the terrors, the childish heart of man that is 
afraid in the dark. Her bright places reflect, as it were, from 
an infinity of facets the lights of simple charity, of childlike 
goodness, of heroic long-suffering, and of death-beds smoothed 
and passings made easy—to such as be of good-will. It was so 
much my first note that it was some time before I even noticed 
the large and tawdrily bad portrait of a Pope smiling above the 
mantelpiece or the slightly repellent black badge each of these 
men wore on a gown that otherwise might have been that of an 
Oxford graduate. 
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There was a very old, white, frail, and smiling Father 
who had managed a mission somewhere in the back-blocks of 
Australia alone among the natives. His name, I think, was 
Father Peter, and I imagine he is long since dead. His ancient 
face wore precisely the smile that was always upon the Abbé 
Liszt’s. His life must have been a very hard and a very 
undistinguished one, but I never heard him utter even the 
semblance of a complaint except once. He said that the eyes 
of the natives glittering at him through the grille of his con- 
fessional had always made him feel uncomfortable, so that he had 
never been able to get away from the impression that they were 
supernatural and dusky beings tempting him in his desert. He 
took it as all in the day’s work that one of them had eventually 
stabbed him in the back with a spear as he came out of the 
confessional. He had been patched up in Melbourne; but his 
lungs had been definitely “ touched,” and he had been sent there 
to see whether, in the quiet of the Avenue H——, he was to 
recover or to die. Immediately after my baptism he received me 
within the door of the Enclosure. His eyes shone at the netting 
of this one more soul; he clasped my hands with a tremulous 
flutter, kissed me on the cheek, slapped me gently on the shoulder, 
and exclaimed, “ Now you’re a b——-y Papist!” 

He could remember more strenuous days, when as a young man 
he had assisted the Superior of the Order to map out the land on 
which the great English monastery now looks down upon London. 
What they were up to had got about, and a number of the 
inhabitants seized them both, tossed them from a blanket into a 
pond, and would have stoned them till they drowned had not the 
police and magistrates arrived. 

Somewhat later, a Northern democrat—about the time of the 
Trafalgar Square riots—felt as keen a desire to convert me to 
Socialism. He invited me to a dinner he was giving to introduce the 
then labour leaders to the most distinguished of the Communist- 
Anarchists of that day. It was in a great restaurant, all marble 
and gilding; a band played, invisible in the blur of electric lights. 
We sat at a small table under a balcony. There were Y., a dark 
small man, with very flashing eyes and very broad, perpetually- 
working shoulders, straight black eyebrows and a voice like an 
unceasing clarion; X., small too, blue-eyed, rather gentle in 
appearance and virulent in manner, with hectic pink and white 
cheeks, a red tie, and rather nicely cut clothes; there was also 
a present labour member, and Z., the anarchist, with a benevolent 
worn and bearded scientist’s face, and spectacles, and rather dim 
clothes, They began an interminable argument—ono of those 
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discussions in which each says the same thing over and over again, 
without in the least penetrating to the other’s mind. 

Y., with his fierce spasmodic action, would strike a resounding 
blow with his fist into the palm of his left hand, his voice would 
trumpet: “ We must organise, we must fight.” Behind and above 
his head was the face of a waiter, with immense grey whiskers 
and an expression too alarmed to be supercilious. 

“Yes, we must fight,” X.’s thin, penetrating and virulent 
voice echoed, “We must kill, we must organise, we must 
exterminate.” 

Z. leaned his mild head attentively across the table, with a 
slightly puzzled, slightly deaf expression, as if he found it a little 
difficult to follow in our language their heated volubility. He 
would shake his head a little once or twice, and exclaim: ‘No, 
no. To fight is not the word. Nor yet to organise, to make 
hard and cruel Jawz. You are thinking of Darwin and of the 
Survival of the Fittest. That is not right——.” With a dim 
emile and a slightly foreign accent, he would go on trying to get 
a hearing for his gentle voice, 

And they proclaimed the doctrines of extermination and he, at 
odd moments made the words: “Mutual aid. You see it in all 
Nature,” half audible. The waiter, seeing that there was no 
immediate danger to life and limb, reattained his supercilious 
disdain for the clothes of these leaders of thought, who were 
fighting, as it were, above the corpse of his servility. And all 
the while, trying to speak or trying to listen, Z. maintained his 
dim and benevolent smile, whilst at a table behind a Russian spy 
kept an attentive eye upon him. 

I walked with him under my umbrella, through a pouring 
and tempestuous night. I had then, at an absurdly early age, 
published a first book that sold a great many copies, and had just 
ready another which did quite as well. He began talking to me 
about them—their ideas were wrong, they inculcated a love of 
dominion, of power, of wealth. I must begin now to proclaim 
the beauty of the humble and of the impotent. His words, his 
voice, his manner, the pressure of his hand on my arm, the 
shining darkness of the streets, the heavy rain, made a deep 
impression on me. | 

(And I did write a third book inculeating these doctrines; it 
sold nothing at all, and for a fourth I was never able even to find 
a publisher.) 

We parted under a street lamp near the British Museum. 
I tried quite in vain to make him take my umbrella and he, with 
the heavy rain whirling upon him and his beard blown right over 
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his shoulder, stood there, still smiling, whilst the wind whirled 
fragments of his “ message” up the dark, wet faces of the houses, 
and the attentive spy lurked a few paces behind him. 

Turgeney says somewhere : 


“In people who are constantly and intensely preoccupied with one idea 
or one emotion there is something in common, a kind of external resem- 
blance in manner, however different may be their qualities, their abilities, 
their position in society, or their education.... He talked of husbandry, 
of the crops, of the war, of the gossip of the district, and of the approaching 
elections; he talked without restraint; but suddenly he would sigh... . 
His whole nature—a good and warm-hearted one, too—seemed saturated 
through, steeped in some one feeling.” 


I should define the doctrinaire by saying that he proclaims in 
public an ideal standard of life and of comity ; the religious man in 
private (without precluding the public side) lives up to his standard 
till it becomes his fixed idea, his constant preoccupation. On 
those lines my sweet singer—Liszt too, perhaps—possibly my old 
priest, and perhaps, above all, Z., were religious. His career 
downwards towards utter humility had been so sincere, 80 
purposed, and so inevitable that although its actual incidents 
were romantic it produced the effect of monotony. He had been 
a great noble and a favourite of a great ruler; he might, as 
the saying is, have ended anywhere. The idea of humility came 
into his head, of helping the humble. He chose as a favour the 
being sent among the subject races of that great empire, like any 
other missionary. He proclaimed his ideas; he suffered for them 
in a fortress-prison ; he escaped, he went, for his ideas, into other 
prisons in other lands; his health was broken; his fortune he 
threw away ; he found his fellow men always predatory, so he based 
his theories of mutual help, scientifically, upon the rabbits. It 
was his fixed idea, the rule of his life, the faith of which he was 
a missionary. And, like my other old missionary priest and like 
Turgenev’s lover, he too, precisely, “ talked of husbandry and the 
crops, of war, of gossip,” and suddenly he too would sigh. 

It wasn’t so much that the dominant idea was self-sacrifice 
as that the differing ideals led to one similar and haunting 
disappointment, with the world as it is and with the world 
as it ever seems likely to be. I noticed that characteristic 
most strongly in a novice of a certain Order with whom I was 
thrown at different times and in different places into strong 
contact. We travelled over a good deal of country together. 
He was a small, fair Dutchman, dressed always in rather lustre- 
less black ; his little head was so closely shaven and pink and 
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hairless that it gave the impression of a baby’s, only the skin had 
the dryness and the opacity of the ascetic’s. 

We talked of the character of Henry VIII. as drawn by 
Shakespeare, of whether it was legitimate in an author to manipu- 
late historic characters (he was of opinion that it was not); of 
whether it was legitimate to defraud the Customs if one could do it 
without uttering an untruth (he was of opinion that it was). His 
little deep-set eyes would twinkle, but when his face was in repose 
his head was always bowed, his expression very far away, and 
there were always at the corners of his mouth the lines of a faint 
smile—of the Jesuit smile in the making. 

He came of a family of some position, of a singular and 
touching union and mutual friendliness, and of a rather high 
standard of personal comfort; and the process by which one 
enters his Order is terribly‘soul-breaking. It is a matter of 
seven years passed in scrubbing floors, in mechanical hard work 
to break the novice of his love for his family and his friends ; 
and then of more years spent in mystical exercises at the bidding 
of a superior—to break in the soul to aloofness from the material 
world, to resignation and utter obedience. At the end of all tho 
novice must, in a dark room, actually see a vision prescribed 
for him. 

To come through it a man must have the strongest of “ pre- 
occupations with one idea,” and W. gave, when, as I have 
said, his face was in repose, the strongest of proofs that he 
was looking past this material world into another in which his 
idée five was the real note of Kosmos. It was in essence the same 
smile that, when she sang, was on the face of my sweet singer. 
The artist, too, looks past this world into another, and perhaps 
the lover; perhaps all “nice people.” 

In one of my rooms hangs the portrait of my grandfather, an 
old head with square-cut silver hair, a long square beard, a heavy 
moustache and a strong hooked nose. The eyes look at me with 
an inexpressibly sad, inexpressibly disillusioned resignation, and 
as if with the last irony of a closing life. The short, sturdy 
hand lies upon one knee, motionless and nerveless, open as if at 
last everything had fallen from it and nothing again would be 
taken up. That was his face in repose at the end of his life. 

He was a painter, honoured platonically in his day, but now, 
I think, finally forgotten. He had been born and educated and 
lived in France until comparatively well on in life. He spoke 
always with a slightly un-English accent, and supplied missing 
words and phrases in his conversation with French expressions, 
@ little old-fashioned because he dated from the days of Brummel 
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in Calais. He vociferated: “They—they—On me la jété par 
le visage,” when some Academician at an Academy banquet 
mentioned, quite complimentarily, his connection with a once 
notorious Movement. 

His studios, simple large rooms, were the glamorous places 
of my youth. There was a row of dusty casts on the mantelpiece, 
a Hercules raising a club, fighting horses intertwined and biting; 
a contorted, flayed figure, with hands clasped behind the head 
and elbows on high; there was an ancient lay figure with a 
papier maché head that was brown with age, and had a surface 
decayed as if it had suffered from some disastrous malady of the 
skin; and there was a large oak table covered with odds and 
ends, little coils of string, rusty screws, the knobs from the ends 
of curtain poles. 

A considerable personage took it into his head to discover that 
“this great painter, the grandfather of modern painting, is still 
among us,” and went on to describe the dilapidation of the studio 
—he was used to the decorative knick-knacks, the spring blinds 
and the gilt domes of Show-Sunday painters—as evidence of 
extreme and lamentable poverty. My grandfather was enraged. 
He jerked his pince-nez off his hooked nose and exclaimed : “ What 
does the ass mean? What’s the matter with my studio?” It 
had always struck him as being a rather sumptuous place, because 
his standard was the bare French studio of his youth. His own 
had at least cocoanut matting on the floor, and an oriental rug 
before a fender. What more could one want? 

He had grown so used to his things that I fancy he never 
noticed that his curtains were so old as to have become trans- 
parent, until one day he wanted to paint the sun shining through 
a sail. Then he found that he could use them. 

Until late middle age he had been a fighting man. He had 
had to initiate a Movement that certainly did something to make 
“modern painting” possible. He was a kind of pioneer, a Boone 
or a Bowie. He had fought “the Academy” with a great 
violence and to some purpose during a life that was almost 
uniformly unsuccessful and very hard. It gave him, while it 
lasted, a trick of violence and bitterness. And only the other 
day an official critic of weight and austerity said: “How could 
so crabbed and bad-tempered a man paint really pretty pictures?” 

The remark, even at that late date, amazed me; I had always 
considered my grandfather as the most genial, the most good- 
humoured and the nicest of men. He hated all Academicians, 
all Cabinet Ministers, all Officials, all Tories, all Whigs and the 
Times newspaper. Yet whenever he came into contact with any 
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individual connected with those obnoxious institutions he would 
begin by finding redeeming points in him and ended by proclaiming 
the man “a genius.” He was, in fact, romantic; one had only 
to be human and alive to appeal to him on the score of one’s good 
points alone. But institutions, corporations and all Academies— 
except the Académie Frangaise—were anathema. 

Late in life he had had a burst of prosperity; he sold his 
pictures for some years; his studio became a centre for a whole 
intellectual life in London; every foreign visitor of distinction 
came there. But his only son died, his most intimate friends 
became inevitably estranged, he accepted a commission to decorate 
with wall-paintings an immense town hall in the North of England. 
The commission appealed to him because it was the sort of thing 
they do in France. 

He was away there for nearly twelve years. When he came 
back he found himself forgotten, his friends dead or grown 
prosperous, his buyers dispersed among other painters. The 
corporation for whom he had worked in the North detested the 
work he had done, and began a system of worries that ended 
only in his death. They proposed at one time to paint out his 
frescoes and use the wall-spaces for advertising the products of 
the city. It was then that I knew him best and that he was at 
his best. In the midst of his old things his thick hair was a 
bright silver ; his cheeks were pink, his eyes luminous; he spoke 
always with a profusion of gesture. He had preserved an in- 
estimable gift of youth. He was full of admirations, and the 
world was full of “ geniuses.” He admired Maclise and Ingres ; 
J. M. W. Turner and the pre-Raphaelites were “ geniuses,” 80 
were Mr. Whistler, the French Impressionists, and the young 
men who drew for the Daily Graphic. He would speak with 
reverence of Gluck and of Rossini, of Offenbach and of Wagner ; 
Byron, Rossetti as poet, Mazzini, Mr. Parnell, Carlyle and the 
Duke of Wellington. A few young men used to come to the 
house ; he would single out their best qualities and at once they 
too would become potential geniuses for him. They as a rule 
were overcome by his picturesque and buoyant personality, and 
went away to discover in the daily press that “ this great painter 
was still working among us.” 

Once an Academician grew older than is even usual, and went 
colour-blind. He insisted on exhibiting his yearly number of 
pictures, and the thing caused a tremendous scandal in the world 
of painting. My grandfather immediately became aroused. He 
took a cab to the Academy, which otherwise he seldom went near, 
and looked at the queer pathetic works. He discovered that 
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some folds in one of them were excellently rendered. He had 
detested “old ——” because he was an Academician, but because 
—— was “down,” he immediately wrote a letter to the Times taking 
the line that “a man who could paint folds like that” was a genius. 

On another occasion an unfortunate person had painted a work 
containing an extremely badly rendered nude figure. It was 
being exhibited in Bond Street, and drew the attention of some 
zealous defender of the moeurs publiques. The painter was had 
up to Bow street on a charge of exhibiting an indecent work. 
My grandfather hurried down to the court, and volunteered his 
evidence on behalf of the picture as a serious attempt at high art. 
The prosecuting counsel asked : 

“ Was it a good picture?” 

“It was a work of art.” 

“Was it a good work of art?” 

“Well,’—a long pause; “ the sky was very spirited painting.” 

A little before his death his right side became partially 
paralysed in the course of one night. He got down into his 
painting chair and sat before an immense canvas only just 
commenced, white and daunting enough. He tried to take up his 
brushes, but they dropped into the painting table. He pulled 
off his glasses and looked attentively at his right hand; the short 
sturdy fingers moved only imperceptibly. He looked at them 
for a long time, reflecting. Then he shrugged his shoulders, 
fitted the palette on to his right thumb, and began to paint with 
his left hand. I was looking on at the time, but it was not till 
afterwards that I realised exactly what it meant, he did it so 
silently and so naturally. Six months later he had finished half 
the picture. He said: “I’m always glad when a thing is half 
done. It feels like going home.” he sat for some time talking 
about Rossetti’s personal waywardnesses; his last words were: 
“But Gabriel was a genius,” and then he went up to bed and 
never came down again alive, 

As a painter I think he is forgotten; as a man perhaps he 
deserves to be remembered because of his gift of sympathy. To 
be able to catch the good there is in everything is a gift almost 
as rare as that of painting—or is that one thing the basis of all 
the arts and of only too few of the creeds? 

I knew very intimately later an old country woman—she 
died last month, Her name was Mary Walker, and she had 
& face, as she said with a smile that opened an enormous mouth, 
“’s broa—ad as a grit old Dutch oven.” She came into my cottage 
one day full of suppressed excitement, her broad, flat brows 
Wrinkling into little lines, her pale brown eyes intent on my face, 
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“ Ah’ve always thought,” she brought out, “ that parsons were 
gentlefolk. Now Ah’ve just a-heered they have to get their 
livin’s and we poor folk pays part of it.” She stood with her 
large hands hanging open, very brown, and stained on the fingers 
a deep coppery green with the hops she had been tying. “But, 
poor souls,” she added, “’tis right we have someone to look after 
us. And, of coorse, if we haves ’em we pays ’em. But Ah 
always thought they were gentlefolk.” She smiled with a shy 
expression like that of a child’s, at her own stupidity. On her 
large, earnest face it was something astonishing and unexpected. 

She was broad-shouldered and as round as a barrel; her hair 
was brown; constant working on the soil had indeed made her 
appear all brown, as if the earth itself had entered into her very 
blood and showed in her skin. Long solitudes beneath the 
sky had given her a trick of talking to herself, working out such 
problems as presented themselves to her in a leisurely monologue 
in undertone. Once I came upon her digging the ground for her 
potatoes and talking to herself. The black earth stuck in great 
clods all round her feet; it was wonderful that she could move 
at all—and she was turned of seventy. She smiled all over her 
face, and showed the solitary tooth in her large mouth: 

“Ah keep all on gooing,” she said—and that was the moral 
she got out of life. 

She was born “up to Paddock Wood,” a name celebrated 
enough in the world of hops. She remembered bread at a 
shilling a loaf, and when five years old she had cut off one of 
her toes by stepping on a piece of glass whilst searching in a dyke 
for turnip peelings. She married a pikey when she was eighteen, 
and, I suppose, lived with him for years in a caravan or in tents. 
I fancy, too, that he must at times have run away from her, for 
on one occasion he got put in the stocks at Preston for mocking a 
butcher of that proud town—and she had never left Kent. Once, 
too, she had to walk from Paddock Wood to Deal to rejoin him— 
a distance of fifty miles, which she covered, penniless, in one day. 
The journey was memorable to her because on the high road near 
Smeeth Paddocks she saw a ghost sitting by a milestone in the 
moonlight. Its head was down, and it wore an immense poke- 
bonnet. Mary said: “Hello, missus!” three times. At the 
third it raised its head, but there was no face inside the bonnet, 
“Well, poor soul,” said Mary, “if you ave a ghost I don’t know 
that I ever done you any harm, or why you should want to harm 
the likes of me.” 

Her husband was very much older than herself. He had been 
condemned to be hanged for stealing a sack of oats but reprieved ; 
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he had been taken by the press-gang just before Waterloo, fifteen 
years before she was born; but he made excellent osier-baskets, 
some of which are still extant in B——. 

They settled down eventually in a little cottage on the Marsh, 
and from that time on, a matter of fifteen years, Walker did no 
more work. She made their living—by gathering mushrooms for 
catsup, by hop-tying, by midwifery, by sick-nursing, by patching 
the clothes of single men, by poultry-keeping, which in those days 
was unknown among cottagers. Then Walker was bitten in the 
foot by an adder, and gangrene set in. The old parson tried to 
persuade her to send him to the Union; it would have left her 
in much better circumstances. But she fought against the idea 
with so much vigour that for thirty years the old man never 
darkened her doorstep. Then, while she was turning on her 
threshold to look at a woodpigeon flying past, she slipped, fell, 
and broke her leg. She was taken in to A—— hospital against 
her will. That was the great agony of her life; the thought 
of it even after thirty years always sharpened the tone of her 
voice. 

“There was me lay theere, and Walker laying heere, and all 
my chicks just breaking the shell. And how was Ah to know 
they weren’t taking him to th’ Union. Ah used to pat me leg 
under the bed-clothes and say: ‘Get well, there’s a dear; oh, get 
well, there’s a dear!’” She had saved four pounds, but they 
charged her seven shillings a week and all her money went. At 
last she escaped and ran all the way to B——; Walker was 
already dead and buried. 

“But he hahdna gone to th’ Union!” 

She lived for many years in the cottage beside the graveyard, 
watching Walker’s grave with a jealous silence. Then what she 
expected happened. A Mrs. Finn died, and the sexton began 
digging beside Walker. She waited till it had reached some 
depth and then went out. 

“No other woman shall lay aside Waiker,” she said. ‘Over 
theere’s wheere Finn’s other two wives lay. Set her aside one 
of them.” She stepped into the grave, and sat down until the old 
parson came and promised her that she should lie there. She put 
boards across the hole, but after a time the earth crumbled in. 
After that she removed to a rotten-thatched, whitened mud, two- 
dwelling house that had clay floors and a smaller rent. The 
rooms inside are pitch dark; ornamental biscuit boxes, a toby 
jug, papier-maché snuffboxes in the shape of pistols, odd treasures, 
as if of a museum, are continually falling off the mantelpiece; 
odd garments suspended on strings across the room keep out 
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various draughts according to the lie of the wind—because the 
clay walls are parting from the corner-posts, There, too, she 
kept “all on going.” 

Once she met in my house a Portuguese gentleman—a small, 
nervous, excitable, peak-bearded, and spectacled Southerner, 
whom she amused and delighted as intensely as he amused and 
excited her. ‘Oh, poor fellow; oh, poor fellow,” she kept on 
saying. ‘You've come to the right shop now. Still, if the truth 
were known, Ah suppose you'd rather be in your own countree. 
Ah rackon you think we’re tough stuff here.” 

But Russian or Portuguese, German or Italian, gentle or simple, 
she took very much in the same day’s journey. I once showed 
her a print of Hindoos adoring an image that had six arms; she 
supposed “they bad felt something that made them feel like 
doing it”—some revelation. She believed in a Christ because 
she had once dreamed that she saw Him dressed in white in a 
green field, and speaking to the people from the tail of a farm- 
a waggon—and her mother, who had died when Mary was a baby, 
had come to her, dressed in white, too, and had kissed her and 
told her to be good. She had seen in her life two ghosts, a witch, 
and a mad Tom, but she accepted their existence calmly enough. 
She didn’t see what they could do to her much worse than what 
“wick” people had done, and she had got over. 

A hard life—a life so hard and so grinding that to an onlooker 
like myself it seemed something heroic and romantic—had left 
not a touch of bitterness in her. She had no reverence for any 
class, but assuredly she had none of the black and “ scandalising ” 
envy of the “quality” that is beneath the surface in nearly all 
cottages, and perhaps in some villas, presbyteries and palaces 
and servants’ halls. For her, other folk’s ways were other folk’s 
ways. She had, as it were, an unfailing touchstone that was like 
the insight into the secret of all lives. She reckoned we'd be all 
much alike if we could see into each other’s minds. I suppose 
she had picked up the idea somewhere along her roadsides, or 
talking it over with herself among the hopsets. For her, all 
women were “poor souls,” because of the sorrows of maternity, 
and all men “ poor fellows,” because life, she knew, is hard on us 
all. And “we keep all on gooing”—that was the sum of her 
philosophy of life, 








The world, in fact, is full of nice people; the only pity is that 
hardly one of them that I have met wouldn’t have detested the 
other. My anarchist condemned my priest in mild and destructive 


phrases; he called my artists social parasites; my priests 
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shuddered at his name, and were benevolently dubious as to the 
right of the artists to burial in consecrated ground. And upon 
the whole the artists scoffed at all the world who were not in 
their particular parish. I fancy they all united in condemning 
Mrs. Walker as being too broad, too tolerant, or not sufficiently 
discontented to be fit stuff to work upon, the peasant being the 
basis of all movements. 

It is perhaps at bottom a good thing. For, if all these people 
could meet (though, of course, they couldn't ever by any 
possibility) for that “quarter of an hour over a table” that is 
said to be so magic a solvent of all disagreements, we might 
arrive at the millenium before we are ready for it. I don’t 
know——. 




















Cwenty Years On. 


Assort’s Ferry was at its sleepiest one early June afternoon 
when the 3.50 train from London pulled up at the station. The 
passengers—red-faced, dusty farmers mostly, with a sprinkling 
of local tradesmen—filed past the collector; but one man stood 
for a few minutes on the platform, gazing back along the shining 
metals that led to the great city. He was nearing the forties ; 
a shabby man in garments that shone with age, with frayed linen 
and boots worn even beyond the cobbler’s art. He gazed curiously 
down the long road by which he had travelled; then, as the train 
moved on, followed it with his eyes until it plunged into the 
green woods towards Camford. 

A sleepy old white horse—still a white horse, and sleepy— 
dragged a brace of carriages up and down a rusty siding, the 
man with the whip nodding by its side. That business seemed 
never-ending; one remembered the “clank-clank” breaking the 
silent nights of long ago. With an effort the passenger turned, 
glanced again towards London, and passed out of the siation. 

The farmers’ carts had driven off; but a tall footman was 
closing the door of a brougham, shutting in the only first-class 
passenger. The shabby man glanced listlessly at the arms on 
the panel and looked again at the occupant more keenly. “Young 
Lister,” he muttered. “Put on flesh a bit, but the moustache 
doesn’t alter him out of knowledge. He’s squire now, I suppose. 
Ah, well!” 

The fierce June sun brought out that smell of hops and burnt 
bricks which would build up Abbott’s Ferry again before the eyes 
of a blind man who had once known it. The passenger walked 
slowly over the little humped-up bridge under which the Stott, 
exhausted by summer heat, sprawled over its stones. Three minutes 
brought him into the High Street. It is a queer, old-fashioned 
street, this High Street of Abbott’s Ferry, with red-tiled roofs 
and quaint gables and old signs and curious twists and cornera 
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and kinks in it, with steps here and there and steep narrow little 
lanes leading to tumble-down cottages which hang to the hill- 
side as if for dear life. That High Street, with its nodding 
houses, looked as if it had fallen asleep some centuries ago one 
hot summer’s afternoon like this, and never wakened. 

The visitor loitered on, his eyes glancing from side to side ; 
now peering into a dark little shop whose keeper looked as if 
such a thing as a customer would have seriously disconcerted 
him; now pausing before a hoarding with ancient notices of 
swine fever or a sun-scorched placard of some entertainment 
whose lights had long gone out. He repeated to himself the 
names over the shops, and stopped below every blistered, faded 
sign to gaze up at it. The battered old archer, beplumed and 
green-coated, still stood with the unshot arrow in the bow above 
the Robin Hood. The traveller passed the inn once; then, with 
a furtive glance and nervous fingers seeking his lips, he entered 
and called for spirits. 

The wife of the inn-keeper, a buxom woman with beautiful 
red-gold hair that caught the sunlight filtering in through the 
narrow doorway, touched some forgotten chord. He watched her 
as she went briskly about her work; here in the inn they were 
busy. That confectioner’s—what was the name? Glasscopp— 
Glasscott? Hazy memories pieced themselves together. A 
farmyard on the Camford Road; a drowsy afternoon like this, 
but Sunday—yes, it was Sunday ; a boy and a girl with gold-red 
hair sitting on a gate watching the gobbling pigs and strutting 
fowls. They walked home through the woods; ah, and paddled 
in the Stott shallows on their way, and he was late to roll-call. 

The visitor opened his mouth to speak, then drank, opened it 
again, and began huskily, “ Weren’t youo——” 

“ Another ?” she said, whisking up his glass and returning it. 
Well, she and he were out of the “green enchanted forest of 
childhood.” Mistress of the Robin Hood was she? The little 
golden-haired girl at Glasscott’s ! 

He paid for the drinks, changing a last coin, and stepped out 
into the golden sunlight. He was scarcely down the three steps 
that led from the Robin Hood door to the High Street when his 
heart gave a queer little jump. Strange that a man in cap and 
gown swinging through the street should startle him so “ twenty 
years on!” 

Turning down a narrow lane he found himself in a lime-avenue 
leading to the close in front of the old grey church. Here was 
the house—how well he remembered that wide bow-window— 
where, on that snowy first Sanday, his form-master entertained 
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him and three other shy new boys at tea in his rooms. He 
remembered their shyness melting like the butter on the muffins 
until, when the church bells pealed out and early people in stiff 
Sunday black came hurrying or hobbling past the window, the 
boys were all chatting as noisily as if they had known each other 
for years, and the master himself was not the awful being of 
week-days armed with powers of high justice and of low. 

The church, with its old hatchments and crumbling monuments, 
smelt musty as of yore. He passed through the narrow path 
between the railed-in graves; the familiar names on the shop- 
fronts recurred; whole families of the dead and gone who had 
moved from the gabled houses to the last resting-places. Some 
out of the forgotten faces rose before him. Here lay old Gooch 
the hatter; he remembered him well, red-faced, with a little 
beaked nose and rising plume of very white hair; “ Polly ” Gooch 
the boys used to call him, This was the vicar’s wife, then; died 
fifteen years back, eh! A kind, buxom, jovial little lady. Crimp, 
of the mill, should have made older bones; and here was the 
shadow of a cloud dancing on the sour old doctor’s grave; and 
the undertaker had gone to the long home he had carried so many 
tap-room cronies to. 

One tombstone, nearly grown over with long grass, he remem- 
bered. “In Loving Memory of Charles Durham Sergeant, only 
son of Captain Durham Sergeant, R.N., accidentally drowned while 
bathing in the River Stott, July 3rd, 187-, aged 15.” The long 
forgotten day; the restless cattle behind their hurdles in the 
market-place; the smell of the tarred door leading to the bathing 
sheds and the cool river and the floating weeds; the sudden 
frightened cry; and a few days later the boys clustering bare- 
headed round the open grave, all came back to him. Well, kindly 
earth had hidden this old sorrow, and Captain Durham Sergeant 
lay beside his boy. Truly— 





“The ways of death are soothing and serene, 
And all her words are peace.” 


From the churchyard the road climbs steadily through over- 
hanging curtains of foliage towards the school, nearly on the 
crest of the hill. For a minute or two he paused at the gate 
of the drive. Two boys on bicycles, towels round their necks, 
their faces flushed with health, nearly ran him down, and flung 
a laughing apology as they passed. 

“ Now then,” wheezed a peevish voice behind him, “don’t get 
a-hanging about here. T’other gate up the lane is the trades- 
men’s entrance,” 
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The visitor flushed angrily, then turned on his heel. After 
all, what could he expect? It was Marson, sure enough; whiter 
and more wrinkled than of old, more crabbed, perhaps, and 
crustier, and with the gingerly rheumatic walk more pronounced. 
The fellow had called him “sir” once, and cringed for tips 
twenty years back. 

He turned up the narrow deeply-rutted lane which passes the 
master’s garden and the long line of red offices with the trades- 
men’s entrance in their midst. Near the top of the lane he 
climbed a stile into a field, and, crossing it, flung himself down 
on the thick grass of a sloping meadow. 

The school lay like a map below him, every detail picked out 
by the bright sunshine. His eyes drank in everything; the 
huddle of red-tiled buildings; the old familiar doorways and tiny 
study windows; the wood-paved quadrangle; the master’s house 
and garden; the drive winding to the gates; the playing fields 
dotted with cricketers at the nets; the hospital in the fir planta- 
tion sending a little curling wisp of smoke into the blue sky ; the 
great elms at the border of the grounds with the rooks cawing 
and circling round them. 

For a long time he lay in the lush grass, and looked at the 
little school-city below, and the white ribbon of road leading 
down the hill into the town. Old memories thronged into his 
mind. Every foot of ground had its history. Over there his 
fight with Firth had taken place, which with a minute’s more 
staying power he might have won. Under the elms the famous 
battle against the townies, who invaded the school-ground through 
the adjoining fields, had been fought. On that old tree-trunk, 
“ Diggy” Grant and he had often talked about their future in the 
long summer evenings. Sir Digory Grant now—and he? 

As he looked down from the hillside meadow, he looked down 
also upon his life. A strange business he had made of it; a 
sorry business. Plainly enough now he could see the right road 
and the wrong turnings. It began down there with a small 
success; strange that all through life his successes, not his 
failures, had played him false. They had loosened his hold of 
the old stern law of duty in little things as in great; they had 
raised him on an unstable pinnacle above the firm ground of 
honest work. Well, the pinnacle had fallen at last and left him 
wounded past help. 

He was tired of life, utterly tired ; too tired even to wish that 
the start might come once more and the years, flashing back, 
leave him a boy again. A long sleep and endless was all he asked 
for; that God would check his trumpeters at the last and leave 
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the dust that sinned ages back with the wrack and ruin of the 
worlds. Feeling in his tattered pocket, he drew out a little 
weapon of shining metal. Strange that death could lurk in so 
tiny a hiding-place, ready to spring out at a touch of the finger! 

Hehad chosen a pleasant place and a pleasant time. Under 
the blue June sky, with the old school below him, the cawing of 
rooks and hum of insects in his ears, and the sweet clean grasses 
near him, death lost most of its terrors. He shivered a little, 
though the sun was hot, and raised the weapon. The barrel 
clicked round, offering two empty chambers to the needle. Death 
lay in the third. 

Just as he was pressing the trigger again a stir in the neigh- 
bouring hedge stayed his hand. A boy’s voice, sharp and clear, 
broke the droning silence. 

“T say, Brown, look out. You'll squash the little beggar. 
Mind those thundering hoofs of yours. You'll break its other 
leg if you're not careful.” 

“Tt’s all right. I know what I’m about. There—you’ve got it. 
Pat your cap over it, you idiot. Look out, Dick, it’s going 
through the hedge.” 

There was a flutter among the leaves, and the next minute a 
yellow-hammer, with one tiny leg twisted and broken, struggled 
through a gap in the hedge and lay quivering in the grass. A 
boy of about fourteen leapt over the hedge, escaping the stranger 
only by an inch or two. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” he exclaimed, doffing his cap 
instinctively. 

The man slipped the weapen into his pocket unobserved. 

“ A—a yellow-hammer ?” he stammered. 

“ Yes, the poor little beggar’s leg’s broken, I think. We found 
it the other side of the hedge, fluttering about ; it’s no use leaving 
it here to get killed. Old Jim’d be sure to find it and gobble 
it for his supper.” 

“The matron’s cat,” explained the second boy, joining his 
companion. “ He’s always prowling round the hedge.” 

The man joined in the wounded bird’s capture, which was soon 
effected. One of the boys held it gently between his palms, a 
little quivering ball of fluffy feathers, with frightened, bead-like 
eyes. 

“ Make a splint out of a twig, Dick,” he said. 

Between the three of them, sitting on the grass, the delicate 
little surgical operation was soon performed. 

“T suppose you're going to give it asylum till it can fly again ?” 
the man asked. 
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“Yos, sir.” 

The “sir” pleased him—a tribute to his voice and manner, for 
his clothes, frayed and stained in the common lodging-houses of 
‘London, cried his poverty to all the world. 

“There’s an old empty linnet-cage in our study. We'll keep 
it there till it gets right.” 

“But does the Head let you keep pets now ?” 

Dick and his friend looked at each other and fidgeted. “ Well, 
he doesn’t exactly,” Dick answered. ‘They aren’t very parti- 
cular with study fellows, though. Some of the kids took to keeping 
white rats and things in their desks and there was a bit of a row 
about that.” 

“Symes junior’s owl gave the show away. Just fancy trying 
to keep an owl in a desk!” said Brown reflectively, ruffling the 
little yellow waistcoat of his captive with a delicate finger. 

“ Rather a kinky thing to do,” agreed the stranger ; and in one 
word, with the least intention in the world, revealed the fact that 
he had been at Abbott’s Ferry. For “kinky” is a word that 
has signified “ odd or eccentric ” at the school for generations. 

“ Were you at the school, sir?” asked Brown. 

For a moment the stranger hesitated. ‘“ Twenty years back,” 
he said. 

“T suppose it’s changed a lot since then?” Dick asked. 

“ Not so much as I expected. That block of buildings is new.” 

“Science buildings. They were opened in my first term.” 

“The cinder-track’s new too, and they didn’t have bicycles in 
my time. That’s all, I think, except for the people. I see 
Marson’s here still, I suppose he’s the only one left?” 

“Mr. Ransome’s been here a good while,” 

“After my time, though. Is Bathurst still here? Or 
Kellaway?” 

He ran over a list of old masters and servants; some were 
dead, some just names held by tradition; two or three still lived 
at the school ; most had passed even out of memory. 

There was an awkward little pause. Dick took up the conversa- 
tion, jerking out: 

“‘ Marson’s singing to-night, sir.” 

“To-night ?” 

“Yes, the scratch concert. I don’t suppose many old boys’ll 
be there, though. They generally come by morning trains. A 
few have turned up. A good many have entered their names for 
to-morrow.” 

“What happens to-morrow, then?” 

“Why, the sports, sir. Didn’t you come down for them ?” 
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They discussed the morrow’s doings for a time; then the 
stream of talk ran dry. Awkwardly the boys rose to go. 

“Have you been over the buildings yet, sir? I—I—don’t”— 
Dick looked awkwardly at Brown. “We're just going to have 
tea; I don’t know whether you'd mind coming to tea with us? 
We should like it awfully.” 

Brown seconded the invitation. 

A refusal was at the tip of the stranger’s tongue; then an 
apology for his clothes. The thought of that old rabbit-warren 
of a building, the rambling study-house that had rung once with 
his shouts and laughter, silenced them. After all, the studies 
were near at hand; he could come and go almost unobserved. 
Together the three entered the school grounds, and clattered up 
the rickety stairs. Dick flung open a door, thrust aside a curtain 
—the cosy little study, with its tiny barred window, its cushioned 
chairs, its litter of tattered school books and papers, its prints 
and photos and cricket bats and racquets—the typical boy’s 
study—was before him. He flushed with pleasure as they turned 
in the doorway, and Dick and his companion transferred their 
captive to the cage, 

“Why, why,” he gasped, “it’s my old study!” Deep-cut in a 
beam was his name; beside it, that of the chum who had shared 
the study with him. He fingered the inscriptions lovingly. 
“My old study! What times we had here, by Jove!” 

Dick and Brown lit a spirit stove, put on a kettle, warmed a 
tea-pot, and set cups, saucers, plates, bread and butter, and pots 
of jam in order. 

The stranger was still fingering the inscriptions. ‘“ You don’t 
happen—I don’t suppose you've happened,” he said, “to have 
heard of Duncombe, the man who's here?” He tapped the 
beam. “He went into the army; but I lost touch with him.” 

“Why, his portrait’s in the hall,” said Dick, from a cupboard. 
“Didn’t you hear? It’s in one of these papers, I think.” 
Dick picked up a bundle, and ran through them hurriedly—old 
copies of the school magazine. 

“ This is it,” he said. 

The stranger scanned print enclosed in black lines. “Poor old 
chap—poor old Jimmy Duncombe,” he murmured at last. 

“Jolly plucky thing,” said Dick a little nervously, with his 
cheeks glowing. “There were five to one, but he wouldn’t give 
in, and died fighting. Patrickson was with him; he was badly 
wounded. Got his captaincy over it, you know. Well, Patrickson 
came down when he was better to see the Head—you bet we gave 
him a good show—and he told us Major Duncombe kept on 
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fighting even while he was delirious and dying; gasping out, 
‘Go it, Ferry; no surrender,’ as if he was playing footer again ; 
till he dropped dead.” Pride in his school and its hero rang out 
in Dick’s tones. 

“So he wouldn’t give in, eh?” said tho stranger. “Poor old 
Jimmy.” Across the years, Duncombe’s “Go it, Ferry; no 
surrender,” on old fields of harmless battle, rang again in his ears. 

They had tea, and after it the stranger, sitting in the seat of 
honour, glanced through the school papers, asking question after 
question about old ghosts who were taking shape again, boys he 
had known long since, who were doing their country’s work, and 
the world’s work, and the school’s work, bearing the heat and 
burden of the day, and declining to “ give in ” against the heavy 
odds of life. 

Over the school grounds soft twilight fell; lights twinkled out ; 
in the dusk bats brushed past the little study windows as they 
had done on old-time summer evenings—his heart remembered 
how. 

“You'll come in to the concert? There's the first bell,” said 
Dick at last. ‘We're in the choir, Jack and I, so I suppose we 
ought really to go.” 

The visitor held out his hand. “I’m afraid I’m scarcely 
presentable enough for the concert; I didn’t come prepared,” 
he said with an uneasy laugh. “It was kind of you toe give 
me tea.” He hesitated. “Very kind,” he went on, huskily, 
dropping his voice; “shabby clothes and empty pockets don’t 
bring many friends, as I found long since. Like Duncombe, I’ve 
had to do my fighting against odds, and I’m afraid I haven't 
always remembered the old school cry. It’s a good ery to 
remember, though. There, I’m not going to preach. Thank you 
again, my lads ; you've doctored more than the broken leg to-day. 
Goodbye, and God bless you.” 

The boys waited awkwardly for a moment; looked at each 
other, and whispered. 

“ We—we—I hope you won’t think it very —— 
red, stammered, and waited for Brown to go on. 

“ Fact is,” said Brown, and, growing to beetroot colour, rushed 
at his offer, “ Dick and I are rather in funds now, and—and—we 
thought if you didn’t mind us lending—chaps often do in the 
school—a——.” 

“No, no, no, my lads,” said the visitor hastily. “Thanks all 
the same. There’s the bell again. I'll wait here, if you don’t 
mind, till the people are in. Goodbye again.” 

- He waited till school, old boys and townsfolk were assembled in 
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the hall, and the masters had crossed the quadrangle in solemn 
procession. 

Then, standing under one of the ivy-mantled windows of the 
hall, he listened while the school song rang out, and heard Dick 
sing a solo, not very well, in a treble that was near breaking. 
Then Marson, in a voice shakier than of old, sang that famously 
pathetic ditty, “Down in the Valley below,” which brought 
screams of laughter from the boys, and tears of indignation 
from the singer. Marson’s pathos always brought laughter, 
while his humorous songs drew tears and sniffs and sobs. The 
old porter cheered up visibly at an encore being demanded, and 
gave “The Light Brigade,” bringing down the house with “joys 
of death,” an unlucky slip for jaws. 

As the stranger turned to leave the school, the Soldiers’ Chorus 
from “Faust” thundered out. How the boys shouted it, and 
how the school band threw themselves heart and soul into the 
stirring strains! 
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“Glory and love to the men of old, 
Their sons may copy their virtues bold, 
Courage in heart and a sword in hand, 
Ready to fight or ready to die for Fatherland.” 


Why, the smallest boy in the lowest form had his head flung 
back, and his chest out, and fancied himself on the battlefield 
facing countless odds, yet scorning surrender. 


“Who needs bidding to dare by a trumpet blown, 
Who lacks pity to spare when the field is won? 
Who would fly from a foe if alone or last, 
And boast he was true as coward might do when peril is past?” 


The stirring words of the refrain followed him down the drive, 
under the arching trees 





“Glory and love to the men of old, 
Their sons may copy their virtues bold, 
Courage in heart——” 


Courage in heart! 

He passed through the churchyard path where young lovers 
walked arm in arm through the ranks of the sleeping dead; 
reached the High Street, and turned into a little shop just before 
the shutters hid its mingled stock of plate, musical instruments, 
china, bronze and cutlery. A little haggling left the revolver in 
the broker’s hand, and a few shillings in his, Enough for the 
rail now, and for another day’s battle! 

On Abbott’s Ferry platform he watched the jewelled lights rise 
and fall in the darkness, at the touch of distant magicians, until 
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at last the glaring eyes of his train drew near. “London only,” 
roared the guard; he took his place, bound for the front again, 
for the great battlefield where victory might still be won by the 
stout of heart. He leant out of the window as they passed the 
old white horse still at his work on the siding; clank-clank-clank 
went the coupling trucks, with a new and more cheerful sound. 
They thundered over the dark river. High on the hill-side the 
school lights gleamed through the trees, 

“Courage in heart! Courage in heart!” The refrain rang 
in his ears, and with it the death-cry of old Duncombe, 
torn by a score of bullets in a land very far off—“Go it, Ferry— 
No Surrender!” 


Luctan Sorren. 





























A Light Side of Martial Law. 


In the early days of the Boer War, before refugee camps were 
thought of, or martial law was codified, it became necessary for 
the military authorities to administer the frontier districts of 
Cape Colony and Natal, threatened or recently evacuated by the 
enemy, from the Blood River round to Mafeking, each according 
to the lights of the officer commanding there. No handbooks, 
instructions, or previous experience threw light upon the subject, 
and the only clear maxim that stood out regarding martial law 
was that “ might was right”; the only qualifying conditions were 
common sense and expediency. 

When, therefore, officers, in addition to their military cares and 
responsibilities, had to carry on a substitute for the civil govern- 
ment temporarily abolished, great scope existed for the display of 
their capacities, and the difficulties and anomalies experienced 
were considerable. The only provision that military tradition 
made for dealing with civilians was through the office of Provost 
Marshal, an official who was responsible for the sanitation and 
good order of military encampments, and who generally controlled 
any transactions with the civil inhabitants. 

In South Africa, the administration of districts under martial 
law was usually carried out by this officer under the orders of 
local commandants. It should be remembered that many of the 
provinces occupied by the Boer invaders were annexed by pro- 
clamations, and republican landdrosts and vrede-reckters (J. P.’s) 
were appointed, the British officials having been deported or 
withdrawn. The re-establishment of every sort of administration 
fell to the hands of the military after the re-occupation of the 
districts. It is proposed to outline a Provost Marshal’s day’s 
work amidst a bewildered population, in a district in which all 
civil machinery had ceased for the nonce to work, which was just 
re-occupied by the Imperial forces, and which, bordering on the 
two Republics, was always liable to visits from their guerilla 
troops. 
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Imagine the British camp, on high veldt overhanging the Vaal, 
guarding the temporary railway bridge, built beside the ruined 
girders and piers of the original viaduct, destroyed by the Boers 
in their hurried flight from Kimberley to the north bank of the 
Vaal. A smaller encampment guards the bridge head on the 
northern bank, aided by two light field guns mounted in a redoubt. 
To the east the country rolls away in scrub-clad folds of deepest 
blue to the bush veldt of the south-western Transvaal; westward, 
stretches more scrub and plain, even bluer, down to the dry Hartz 
and the great desert. 

A mile and a half from the bridge head is a large village full of 
Dutch market gardeners, and a few diggers, who wash for 
diamonds in the riverine deposits on either bank of the Vaal. 
Between the camp and the village are acres of old diamond 
washings, where the Kaffir still hunts for stones that may 
have been overlooked. For miles round lie scattered farms, 
almost all owned by Dutchmen; there is hardly a family which 
has not sent one member to join the enemy, while in many cases 
every male joined the Transvaaler invaders, in their haste to the 
hoped-for sack of Kimberley. Every farmer in the district 
expected to have a Kimberley carriage-horse, every mountainous 
vrow & silken dress and diamond necklet. 

When the tide of war rolled back, half these rebels returned to 
their farms and buried their rifles, in the hope that they might 
escape notice, while many of the bolder rogues followed the 
fortunes of the invaders. 

To the administration of the district, the commandant was 
called on to add the functions of a judge and apprehend all rebels. 
As a basis for a code, the commandant issued a proclamation 
regulating the conduct of the inhabitants as broadly as possible, 
and appointing a military commission of two officers, one bis 
Provost Marshal, and the civil magistrate, or Justice of the Peace, 
to try all offences against martial law. The carrying out of the 
provisions of the proclamation and all dealings with the civil 
inhabitants were left to the Provost Marshal, with the injunction 
to remember that martial law was only to interfere with the 
convenience of the inhabitants so far as was necessary for the 
advancement of military matters, for the suppression of informa- 
tion and supplies intended for the enemy, and for the discipline 
and sanitation of the military encampments. 

At 8 a.m. daily the Provost Marshal begins work in a tent on 
the outskirts of the camp; already a dozen folk are waiting, and the 
sergeant of the civil mounted police is in attendance. 

The first to be interviewed is a Dutch lady of enormous propor- 
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tions, who has not alighted from her Cape cart. Her Hottentot 
boy approaches, and says “Ode missis” wants to see me, shall she 
get down? By no means, lest we have to put her up again; so 
we walk over to “ode missis,” who is looking most frigid. A 
cheery salutation from the Provost Marshal does not seem to 
mend matters. What can wedo for her? Yesterday the military 
drove off two hundred sheep from her farm, leaving her a receipt ; 
was I aware of that? Would I look at the receipt? I was aware 
of it; the signature wasmy own. The irate lady must be tackled, 
and experience suggests a leading question. 

“Where is your ‘man’?” Silence. ‘ Where is your man?” 

At last comes the reluctant answer, “ My man is not at home.” 
The police-sergeant here explains that her husband joined Cronje’s 
commando in November, and has not been heard of since. 

Very well; we inform the lady that the military must be fed, 
that her husband if not a rebel will be paid in due course, and 
that she must keep the receipt. The scowling victim, who very 
clearly understands the situation, drives off. There are one 
thousand sheep on her farm, so starvation is not within sight. 

The next on the list is Mrs. Japee Malan, so called from her 
husband’s initials, J. P. She also is an eighteen-stone weight, 
but more comely; smartly dressed, withal, and her face is 
wreathed in smiles. What can I do for her? 

“Oh, a great deal, captain; they’ve arrested Japee for a rebel, 
and sent him away. Japee’s not a rebel, he hasn’t got it in him. 
I’m the rebel, captain; you ought to arrest me” (this is perfectly 
true, but the traditions of the nineteenth century forbid it), “and 
now I’m all alone, captain, and the winter is coming on.” 

We pacify Mrs. Japee by promising to recommend her husband, 
well known as a harmless creature, to be released on bail, if the 
evidence against him is slight; and, with a compliment to the 
lady’s hat, she is induced to climb into her cart and drive off. 

The next applicant is Swart, a pleasant old greybeard, who, 
like many another crafty sitter on the fence, thinks he has 
squared the circle by sending one son to the Boers and one to 
the Imperial Forces. He is now playing the latter card for all 
he is worth, and bears a note from the magistrate recommending 
that he be allowed a pass to drive to a neighbouring village. 
This is easily granted, and we turn our attention to the local 
storekeeper, a Peruvian Jew, who wants to run two waggons of 
tinned provisions across the Free State frontier where he has a 
branch store. As this is tantamount to feeding the enemy, this 
request is refused, despite his hint that he can let our mess have 
a couple of turkeys! 
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Now comes a quaint little olive-complexioned lady, wearing a 
white kapjie on her head. Her husband, a respectable young 
Dutchman, against whom we have nothing, is ill in his farm a few 
miles across the water ; last night some Kaffirs from the Barralong 
location visited the farm, stole their fowls and mealies, and 
threatened to shoot all the Dutch in the country. 

“Oh my, we were afraid!” said the little lady, with an accent 
that might have been acquired at Munsoorie Pahar. We order 
the police-sergeant to send four mounted constables to fetch the 
head man of the location at once. Whatever justification the 
Kaffirs have, the line between black and white in South Africa 
must be clearly defined. Johanna is reassured, and promised that 
the doctor shall ride out and see her husband to-morrow. 

Then come two English diggers, one who wants to dig in 
claims to which he has no right, and him we refer to the 
magistrate; the other pleads that he can get no natives to dig, 
and can make no money, can I assist him to earn a living? I 
can offer him employment as a special armed policeman, provided 
I have a good report of him from the J.P.; or can send him away 
for employment as a conductor in the transport department; ten 
shillings a day in either case. 

Next arrives a constable from patrol, to say that one Dankie 
(Daniel) Van Reenen of Slip Klip Oost has returned to his farm, 
but lives in the bush by day. 

I make out an order for his arrest, and order his farm to be 
visited at night, in the hope of securing him; he is wanted for 
treason and murder. At the same moment comes a telegram 
from the Crown Prosecutor to know if I have any affidavits 
against the local predicant (Dutch minister), to which I am 
regretfully obliged to reply “Not yet.” A pestilent fellow this 
predicant, with a snuffle and an irritating choker, who could have 
kept all his flock loyal and saved them many a bitter pill had he 
had the pluck to do so, or even the skill to sit on the fence. His 
wife stole the magistrate’s rose-trees the day he withdrew from 
his house. And now she’s hurt that the magistrate’s wife won't 
visit her. 

Outside, with some commotion and a hearty chuckle, Andries 
Malan of Riversdal bustles out of his cart. A wealthy jovial 
farmer this, and a bai slim karl, whose plucky English wife has 
kept him on the right side of the fence through six trying months. 
“T am for the flag, I am!” roars Andries, as he grasps one’s 
hand; he just looked in to see the captain, and to pass the time 
of day, also to mention that he would like to make an offer for 
Dirk Vanderboom’s stock, which he understands the military have 
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confiscated. He would gladly give five shillings a head for the 
sheep (I should think he would) and save the military the trouble 
of looking after them. “Stupid fellow, Dirk, eh! I always used 
to say to him, ‘You were born under the flag, and you must 
remain under the flag.’” 

Here Dirk Vanderboom’s wife happens to drive up, so our 
friend says he'll call again: “So long, captain, hope you will 
come out to my place.” As Mrs. Dirk has arrived opportunely 
we interview her at once. She is evidently much upset. Such 
injustice, the mooie captaan (handsome captain) will surely see 
her righted. Her dear little kindje can’t walk through the 
village without the English calling out “little rebels” after them. 
This is very serious. 

“But, my dear madam,” say I, “your husband is now in jail 
awaiting trial, and he was captured in arms; I don’t see what 
else people could call your children?” “Oh, captain!” sobs the 
lady, and has to be led away by the police-sergeant, who under- 
stands good-looking vrows. 

Hardly has she driven off when the local scab inspector drives 
up, with a report that scab has broken out among the sheep on 
the farm next his, what is he to do? This is rather absurd, and 
shows how quickly Government machinery can fall into disuse. 
I write him an order :—“ The commandant warns you that you are 
responsible that scab is dealt with during martial law exactly as in 
ordinary times,” and send a copy to the nearest administrator. The 
inspector brightens up, and assures me that he can now proceed. 

The next arrival betokens a short respite, and is none other 
than the field-cornet of the district, a Scotchman, endued with 
more than the ordinary share of the kindliness, probity, and dry 
humour of his race. He has been the trusted friend and adviser 
of the military authorities, and now has come up to invite us to a 
cheery partridge poach on a farm on the Free State border. 
Business permitting, we promise to go, and then request informa- 
tion on various local matters. As the field-cornet drives off, 
another trusty friend appears, in the leading English resident, 
sometime digger, hunter, and prospector, now market-gardener 
and general business agent, and also special justice for the 
district, who has lately commanded a troop of irregulars in the 
defence of Kimberley. As in these troublous districts half the 
English loyalists will denounce the other half as befriending 
the rebels, many a report is busy with the names of these 
two gentlemen, but such reports are received for what they are 
worth; and they are often mingled with information of real 
value, so are loyalty and lip-service, spite and self-seeking 
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mingled ; and one begins to realise what must have been the state 
of affairs in America during the War of Independence. 

Our J.P. brings an invitation to supper with his cheery wife 
and jolly children, and then turns to business. First, he is on 
the village management board, and as most of the other members 
are “in trunk” as rebels, he has no machinery to carry on 
ordinary sanitary measures. So I say that the commandant 
will authorise him to act provisionally with full authority for 
the village board; will this do? It will. 

Next, the jailor in the civil jail has been hopelessly drunk 
for three days; he has suspended him, but has no further 
authority, and can get no answer to telegrams to the civil 
authority in the colony. As there are several rebels in jail, 
what do I suggest? I can either appoint a provost sergeant 
as temporary jailor, or I can place a constable in that position ; 
we decide on the latter, and agree to deport the jailor. Next 
there are two offences against martial law, one against a liquor 
bar-keeper for supplying soldiers with drink, another against a 
Dutchman near the bridge for keeping lights after 10 p.m. When 
will I come and form a quorum of the Martial Law Commission 
with him to hear the cases? We arrange 3 p.m. He wants 
nothing more in the way of business, but as several more women 
are waiting, will he support me while I interview them ? 

The first is Mrs, Pete Joubert, a smartly dressed, sallow, 
thin Dutch woman of some education. Her husband, a wealthy 
farmer, and also a justice of the peace, has been arrested, and 
sent away charged with heading the local disaffection. Madame 
urges that he suffers from asthma, and that he cannot live away 
from home, that he has never borne arms, and that she hates the 
English, also that the farm is going to pieces without him. The 
only reply to this is that her husband is properly cared for, and 
must stay in jail till his trial is over, that war is sad, that she 
has to thank Paul Kruger for her trouble, and that had her 
husband done his duty to the Government of which he was 
a J.P., she and many other women would be happier now. Ah, 
yes, she admits that, but naively adds, “ we thought we should win ; 
and” (fiercely) “ we shall, too!” She was born a Free Stater. 

‘Do you know, captain, why there is this war? It is because 
the English always think themselves a little better than the 
Dutch, and the English women think themselves better than the 
Dutch women.” 

Here is a fresh point of view, and one which a sneaking 
feeling whispers is not altogether false; we seem to have heard 
a similar complaint against the English on the Continent, 
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However, Mrs. Joubert, whose graceful gestures betray her 
French descent, has now had her say, and is fairly satisfied by 
a promise on my part to see that any warm clothes, comforts, and 
letters she sends shall reach her husband, that she shall be 
informed if he is ill, and also that she can be given a pass to 
travel by rail to visit him. Two more ladies in kapjies are 
waiting, artfully asking for the mooie captaan. One explains that 
her husband joined Cronje’s force six months ago, and she does not 
know if he is alive or dead; that the Kaffirs have stolen her sheep 
and goats; and that she and her three children are starving. 

I arrange with the J.P. to accommodate them in the school, 
and issue rations to them, if the commandant approves, and refer 
to headquarters for further instructions. This is the forerunner 
of the vast refugee camps. The other damsel in a sunbonnet 
wishes to be allowed to open a coffee-booth in camp, and live 
there in her waggon with her mother. 

“Nickie,” asks my friend the J.P., “ var is par?” 

“My par is dood op Mud Bivier.” 

Her father apparently has been killed at Modder River; the 
wages of rebellion paid in full. We cannot permit a booth in 
camp, but will give her leave to drive up every day and sell 
vegetables and cakes from 9 to 5. “ Nickie” (niece, a friendly 
mode of address) is quite satisfied, and trudges off. 

The sight of a black coat and tall hat driving up in a Cape 
cart frightens away the J.P. “It’s that beast of a parson. I’m 
off, so long, captain.” The unctuous predicant and his pert little 
vrow next arrive, and we shout for chairs; the cloth, even when 
disloyal, must be treated with courtesy. 

“Good morning, Mr. Platraud, good morning, Mrs. Platraud, 
won’t you sit down? What can I do for you?” 

“T want a pass to Cape Town, captain, or rather, to the Paarl.” 

“Very sorry, mynheer, but my orders are not to let you leave 
the district till you have explained your frequent visits to 
Cronje’s Jaager, and your sermons to your people here, and your 
public prayers for the welfare of the Boers.” 

“Oh, captain, I was compelled to go, or the Boers would have 
been angry and my people displeased with me; it is true I 
prayed for the Boers, but the Bible, captain, tells us we should 
pray for our enemies.” 

Truly a casuist this. Madame now joins in. “Mr. Platraud 
always gets asthma in the winter, and he must go to Paarl, and 
he never drove to Cronje’s Jaager, or prayed for the Boers; the 
landdrost threatened to fine him. Oh my, he was afraid!” The 
only thing I can do for them, however, is to promise to ask the 
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commandant to forward an application to leave the district to the 
headquarters of the command, but I can hold out no hope of its 
being granted. Mr. Platraud’s chickens are coming home to 
roost, and the treason court looms before him. 

Here the J.P. drives up with an Englishman in his trap, and 
a note from the railway staff officer to say that Mr. Macpherson 
and two companions have been found in the train going north 
without passes; as the J.P. is acquainted with them he has 
detained two and sent one tosee me. Mr. Macpherson explains that 
he has property and stock up near Mafeking and he must go and 
look after it, his companions are his two agents. They were put 
over the line when the Transvaalers occupied Bechuanaland, and 
proclaimed its annexation. The J.P. corroborates this statement, 
and adds that he has known Mr. Macpherson, who was born in 
the United Kingdom, for years, 

“Well, gentlemen, the Commander-in-Chief’s orders are strict 
that no civilians travel north, and no civilians are allowed by 
train, unless possessed of a special pass. You should have got 
this at Kimberley, and you have apparently evaded the station 
authorities there. As the J.P. can vouch for you, you and your 
companions may go where you like in the village to-day, and will 
report yourselves at 7.45 pm. to the railway staff officer to 
return south by the 8 p.m. train. Should you fail to be there it 
will be my duty to send you back under arrest; as it is you are 
liable to a fine for travelling without a pass.” This is a hard 
case in a way, for the man had important interests up north; but 
so have hundreds of others, and foodstuffs up the line are 
scarce, while he has undoubtedly been trying to steal a march on 
the military; at any rate the Chiet’s orders are rigid, and as no 
one knows yet how affairs will turn in the north, the fewer non- 
combatants about the better. 

The next arrival is a mounted constable to report that the dead 
body of a farmer has been found on the road ten miles away, and 
has been carried to the nearest farm. This is in the police- 
sergeant’s jurisdiction, he must arrange with the field-cornet, who 
is coroner, to view the body, and I will send the military surgeon 
also; the police must make all inquiries. 

Three quaint-looking Kaffirs now ride up on tattered ponies, 
two men from one of the picquets with them. They are in great 
trouble, and inhabit a location just within the Transvaal border; 
last night twenty armed Boers visited their location, seized one 
of their number, shot him dead, and zjambokked three other men 
and one woman; the woman having died since, will the Lord 
send his impi and avenge them, or will he give them rifles. 
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No, the Lord can’t do that just at present, it is only one of 
these cruel reprisals which the Boers, especially the Western 
Transvaalers, who are themselves touched with the brush, and 
consequently deeply anti-Kaffir, take only too frequently. 

The Boers cruelly massacred many of these Barralongs a 
generation ago, and have ill-treated and looted their cattle since 
the commencement of the war, and now that the tide of victory 
is setting northwards, the Kaffirs are raiding their own stock 
back again, with a little interest added, and probably intimidating 
and insulting the Boer women in isolated farms. The Boer 
resorts to cruel and unmentionable atrocities in the hope of 
cowing them. It is a sad state of things. In Africa, there 
is only one real race question, black and white, not Dutch and 
British. The Boer does not discriminate in his reprisals, and 
is cruel to a degree past belief where an offending “nigger” 
is concerned, 

The only temporary expedient is to tell the Kaffir chieflet that 
he may bring all his location in to squat in the scrub on the 
opposite bank ; and that, in return, he must let me have all the 
native labour I want. 

Next to arrive is a giant farmer bent with age, one Stoffel 
Schmit of Uitkyk, whose business is chiefly to air his grievances, 
and discuss the prospect of compensation. His case is a sad one, 
and only too typical of many in the land. Refusing to side with 
the Burghers in the ’81 war, he trekked from the Transvaal to 
the British territory of Griqualand West, and there purchased 
a farm, on which he settled. In 1899 he kept aloof from the 
seething rebellion around him, and being eyed askance by the 
Boer party, had his stock and horses carried off by the invaders. 

But his troubles do not end here, for two months ago some 
irregulars, with the force advancing north in pursuit of the Boers 
from Kimberley, spend the night at his farm, pull down his out- 
houses for firewood, kill all his chickens, eat up all his forage, 
and finally carry off his waggon and ox team, without as much as 
leaving even a receipt. What does the captaan recommend 
him to do, and what has he profited by loyalty? There is little 
enough we can say to him, save to assure him, in the words of 
our wise old President, “oud Brand,” that alles sal recht kom, 
and that I will represent his case at once; and to remind him of 
one Job, and that “ those the Lord loveth, He chasteneth.” 

Stoffel is succeeded by a very different class of Dutchman, one 
Jan Oberhatzer, a dour silent customer, who complains that the 
troops are making a fort in his garden near the pont on the Vaal. 
Now, Master Jan—*Oom Jan” the neighbours call him—has 
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four strapping sons on commando, and though too old to fight 
himself, was prominent in advocating the ill-treatment of the 
English inhabitants during the occupation by the Republicans. 

The old man asks why the fort is built in his garden, and by 
what right; and as a few home truths seem wisest, we say: 
“The fort is built in your garden because the commandant thinks 
it the best spot, and he would rather inconvenience a disloyal 
man than one of your loyal neighbours. It may quite possibly 
be necessary to knock loopholes in your sitting-room wall also.” 

“ Allemachter !” is all that Oom Jan can find to reply to such 
a speech from a Rooinek. 

One more visit is worth chronicling to complete these illustra- 
tions of the trivial side of a Provost Marshal’s work. Enter the 
widow De Beer, first to introduce a son, who has been riding 
transport for the British, and whose brother is out with the 
Boers. She is a tall, rawboned elderly person of unprepossessing 
appearance, more like a Scotch Grenadier than the usual comfort- 
able vrow. Her complaint is a serious one, and not unknown in 
Merry England. A sergeant of a Militia battalion that has just 
left had promised to marry her, and make a lady of her in 
Scotland, on the strength of which she had lent him two pounds. 
Did the captaan’ think the man would keep his word? He 
had told her she was very comely, and she had believed him. 
I could only reply with a few commonplaces, but said that he 
seemed to be a truthful man, which put my visitor in a good 
humour, and she was induced to go. 

Morning after morning, in addition to more serious work, 
a similar levyée would be held, resulting in some superficial insight 
into the character of an inscrutable people. 

The Dutch mind is as great a riddle to an Englishman as the 
Asiatic. It seems impossible to discover the mainspring of their 
actions; but mingled with all the deceit and “ three-cornered- 
ness” so apparent in many of them, one finds much to admire in 
those who are in many ways, despite their detractors, simple 
pastoral people. Notwithstanding their own “slimness” the 
Dutch appreciate straight dealing more than anything else, and 
they fully realise that they get it from British officers, even where 
wise and sympathetic control is absent: and where firm rule is 
combined with consideration and sympathy the Boers become 
much attached to the military administration, and some of our 
officers acquire great influence over them. 


G. F. MacMouny, 
Brevet-Major, Royal Field Artillery, 














Che “Uber” Movement in Germany. 


“UBERBRETTL”—THE TURKISH BATH OF THE 
MODERN SOUL. 


Ir is not so long since Berlin fully merited the title “a bowrgeois 
capital,” bestowed on her by her fascinating neighbour across the 
Rhine, and even to-day the outward garb of the city on the Spree 
is motley in hue and of very Philistine cut. 

Those who think that a capital gives a true index to national 
character are misled by Berlin, which superficially represents only 
what might be called the primitive side of German life and 
thought: a childlike admiration of all that is big, costly, and 
showy. 

It is probably some lingering reminiscence of the poverty- 
stricken state to which continuous wars had reduced the land 
previous to the unification of Germany, which causes the present 
love of ostentation among our Teutonic cousins; they still feel a 
certain novel delight in being able to afford such an expensive 
luxury as the Sieges Allee, where the whole Hohenzollern family 
stand forth in grand array, each member attended by the three 
greatest men of his age—reduced to their proper insignificant 
proportions. 

Time, the wonder-worker, may yet soften the notorious Allee 
into beauty, but at present the glaring whiteness of the monuments, 
and the hopeless want of individuality displayed, make about as 
artistic an impression as Madame Tussaud’s waxwork exhibition. 

An elementary trait seems still to linger even in the most exalted 
quarters; else how explain the gaudy over-decoration in the 
Kaiserlichen Schloss, or the over-built appearance this part of 
Berlin presents, which has led to the legend that the Imperial 
Ruler requires all important buildings and monuments to be erected 
within sight of the palace windows. 

Very false would be the conclusion drawn from a contemplation 
of this medley of museums, cathedrals, fountains, arcades, and 
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statues, pure Grecian porticoes standing side by side with florid 
Renaissance facades of the worst period of decadent art—for this 
uncomprehending imitation of foreign styles lies only like a thin 
layer on the surface of German life. 

Beneath there seethes a strong force, gradually working its way 
upward through all branches of art, imparting to each a national 
character, for other nations have in no way contributed to this 
revolution of taste, which has evolved itself out of pure Teutonic 
elements ; therefore, no matter what the future development of 
the Uber movement may be, it will always be an interesting 
psychological episode in the history of the German nation. 

The laws of compensation are omnipresent, and, if the ultra- 
civilisation of the Frenchman makes him the subtler artist, the 
German, because of his very primitiveness, stands in closer re- 
lation to nature; his Schwdrmerei denotes a curious faun-like 
sympathy with Mother Earth, which enables him to rejoice in the 
first warm breeze that Spring breathes over the land, and to dream 
so assiduously under the starry skies that at last the veils of night 
seem rent asunder, and the Schwdrmer sees visions of more than 
mortal loveliness. 

One reason, therefore, why the Uber movement has rooted itself 
so deeply throughout the Vaterland is because, in spite of its 
many vagaries, it never loses touch with the great fundamental 
chords of life. 

The Uber movement seems to owe its origin to Nietzsche, who, 
notwithstanding his Polish birth and anti-Teutonic sympathies, 
must always count as having exercised a very potent influence on 
modern German thought; indeed, his nebulous utterances, broken 
here and there by lightning-like flashes of most vivid lucidity, 
belong to a by no means uncommon type of German intellect. 

Through all the writings of this half-crazy, half-inspired 
philosopher, and especially in the gospel he transmits to us by the 
mouth of Zarathustra, we find, recurring over and over again, like 
a Leitmotif in Wagnerian music, the word Uber, attracting and 
stimulating our fancy. A happily turned phrase has often been 
instrumental in rousing a nation to arms, and various movements 
in art and literature owed much of their success to an auspiciously 
chosen title. 

“Uber” belongs assuredly to the fruitful class of words, and, if 
Nietzsche's dream of Uber-menschen has not yet been realised, we 
have at least had an Uber-Musician and an Uber-Artist : Wagner 
and Boecklin. 

Wagner's tempestuous harmonies swept through the symmetrical 
elegance of Italian music with a result similar to the passage of 
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an Alpine storm through the neat flower gardens of a low-lying 
valley—mere prettiness was annihilated. 

The moral value of Wagnerian music may be open to question ; 
not so its intense vital power, for all must feel the throb of nature 
pulsating even in the master’s most chaotic compositions. 

In art Arnold Boecklin worked a colour revolution, and to-day 
the Uber-art is carried on at Secessionist exhibitions in Berlin and 
elsewhere, by men who have cast aside all conventional teaching, 
and are wrestling out for themselves the great problems of life. 

Since Secession is but an embryonic art, it is but natural that 
there should be some crudeness in it; many Seceders are still like 
children learning their letters, others are at the somewhat grotesque 
lisping age, while some few have already obtained a complete com- 
mand of the entire alphabet and combine at their will the vowels 
and consonants into symphonies hitherto undreamt of. 

In last year’s Secessionist Exhibition the extensive work of the 
Norwegian Munch belongs to the first category, and yet there is 
a weird charm in his northern summer-night scenes, and in the 
series entitled the “Dawn Bloom” and “ Fading Away of Love ;” 
the way in which apparently senseless daubs of paint really typify 
the whole gamut of human passion, shows that the artist possesses 
a sentiment for colour little inferior to that of the great 
Boecklin. 

Hans Baluschek and Th. Th. Heine, Secessionist humorists, 
represent the lisping stage, yet the former’s Der Maz ist gekommen 
is a finely satirical work, and well depicts the over-exuberant 
mirth with which Berlin people stream out into the country on 
the approach of Spring, and though Heine’s Vestal in the embrace 
of a demon was too extravagant a conception, his Dichterling was 
a delightful study: Pegasus has thrown his would-be rider on the 
rocky slopes of Mount Parnassus, and the poor rhymster, oppressed 
by the rarefied atmosphere, vainly endeavours to regain his foot- 
ing ; an abnormally straight fir-tree symbolises the rigid austerity 
of true poetry. 

Liebermann, Slevogt, Leistikow—who fixes on canvas some of 
nature’s subtlest moods—and Ludwig v. Hofman, are the most 
notable Secessionists now that Boecklin, Manet, and Leibl have 
passed away, and the chef d’cuwvre of last year’s exhibition was 
Slevogt’s Champagnerlied, a portrait of D’Andrada, in which this 
famous Uberbrettl favourite is represented a Ja Don Juan, singing 
the praises of champagne: a picture full of verve and sparkle, and 
as exhilarating as a glass of the foaming liquor itself. 

Hofman’s Verlorene Paradies was also an example of the best 
Secessionist style; the background a true garden of delight, 
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flowers, fountains, and winged-things in an atmosphere of radiant 
sunlight; in the foreground, two figures: Eve seated on the left, 
her head bowed with shame and her luxuriant hair falling like a 
veil around her lovely form; opposite reclines a youth of perfect 
type, gazing at her with an expression too full of modern com- 
plexity to be altogether appropriate to good Father Adam! while 
over all the beauty there hovers a mysterious something which 
tells of a great tragedy. 

Even the work of the beginners, however, is individual, their 
lines are true singing lines, and their colours are the tones they 
themselves see in nature, and not what art-school teaching tells 
them they ought to see. 

Besides, Secession art has a quality the great value of which is 
dealt with later on in connection with the Uberbrett] movement, it 
is momentary, giving, as it were, snapshot impressions of life and 
art; a fleeting thought or simple phase of nature, full of interest- 
ing possibilities which stimulate the imagination—whereas the 
overminuteness and excessive completeness of the traditional style 
leave nothing to our fancy, so that the mind, instead of being 
spurred on to thought, is fatigued. 

Without apparently ever having heard of Mr. Berensen’s 
original art criticisms, the Germans are all unconscious followers 
of his doctrine concerning the importance of tactile values ; when 
a responsive throb in their veins tells them that a work has this 
life-enhancing property, they willingly forgive all minor faults of 
conception or execution. 

In the same way, when an actor is natural, and lives his part, 
appearance, delivery, and everything else is overlooked, for the 
German goes to the theatre to feel and not to enjoy a critical 
appreciation of art—thus Berlin possesses the best actors, crudest 
mise en scene and ugliest theatres in Europe. 

The audience is indifferent as to whether the piece be grave or 
gay, 80 long as the pathos or humour is strong enough to quicken 
the beat of the rather sluggish Teutonic pulse; unfortunately, 
however, tragic elements abound in the rather sombre world of 
to-day, and mirth—true mirth, that is to say, and not that which 
leaves an after-flavour more bitter than salt tears—is com- 
paratively rare, therefore the German drama became more and 
more sensational in tone to meet the morbid appetite of the 
public, who, if satisfied by a touching death-bed scene to-day, 
need to-morrow a harrowing murder or execution to rouse their 
interest. 

To the pernicious effect this German attitude has on dramatic 
art can also be traced the incidental electric-shock element—in 
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the form of avalanches, landslips, tidal waves, and such-like—now 
almost essential to a successful piece. 

It takes a very robust constitution to undergo the nerve- 
shattering ordeal of a Berlin theatrical season, as the following 
résumé of some of the most popular pieces will show. 

First and Second Evenings at the Berliner Theater to see the 
two parts of Bjornson’s enormously successful drama, Uber wnsere 
Kraft. 

Theme: idealistic minds tortured by spiritual scepticism. 
Supreme point: the moment when the miracle-working Pastor 
(marvellously represented by Ernst Pittschau) looks up to heaven, 
wondering at the unexpected result of his prayers, and in his eyes 
we see @ doubt dawn for the first time, the agony of which causes 
instantaneous death, for, to Pastor Sang, Faith was Life. 

Electric shocks: the terrifying clash of the falling avalanche 
in the first part, and, in the second, the frenzied despair of men 
who feel themselves ensnared into a death-trap. 

During the intervals at these performances, the audience sits 
in silence—one would indeed as soon expect applause from a 
congregation at a Good Friday Passion Sermon—the phlegmatic 
ruminating with enjoyment over the unusually piquant psychical 
passages, the more finely-wrought in a state of physical 
lassitude. 

Third Evening: comparatively light entertainment at the 
Schauspielhaus to see Philippi’s drama Das grosse Licht, which 
traces the growth of insanity in an artist’s mind, where it had 
sprouted from the poisonous seed of envy. 

Electric shocks: the vibrating chimes of the bell and the 
sensational suicide at the end, when the artist—acted by Chris- 
tians—jumps over the parapet of the bell-tower so realistically 
that one seems to hear the cleaving of the air and the dull thud 
which tells that the lifeless body has reached the ground. 

Fourth Evening : Deutsches Theater, to see Tolstoi’s drama, well- 
named Die Macht der Finsternis, for during the entire piece we 
do live indeed in darkness, in pitch-black night, unrelieved by 
even the tiniest candle-flicker of light. 

Electric shock: the wailing of the smothering infant and the 
measured shovelling of the earth in the courtyard which tells 
that its grave is already being prepared. 

Fifth Evening: one of the season’s novelties at the Lessing 
Theater to witness Uber den Wassern, by Georg Engel, with 
Agnes Sorma as Stine Kos—a Mary Magdalen type. 

_ This piece is simply a long-drawn-out sermon on the duty of 
clergymen to succour the fallen, and not, like the Levite, to pass 
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by on the other side. It is curious that, though few Germans 
can sit out a sermon in a church, they rather enjoy moralising in 
a theatre. 

In Uber den Wassern the electric shock is supplied by the 
tidal wave, which breaks down the insufficient barrier and 
destroys the village, drowning all the inhabitants except the few 
gathered together in the Parsonage upon the hill-top. 

To wind up with a course of Gerhard Hauptmann’s best known 
pieces:* Die Weber, a tale of starving weavers, the electric 
element being supplied by street risings and the shooting 
down of the populace by the police; Biberpelz, dealing with 
thieves; Fuhrmann Hentschel (one of the Hauptmann peasant- 
tragedy series, which reached the culminating point of gruesome- 
ness in Sonnenaufgang), showing how the slow working of remorse 
finally led to Hentschel’s hanging himself. 

It was with a clear perception of the inefficiency of the modern 
German drama that some valorous pioneer spirits started the 
Uberbretil movement, the high aims and serious purpose of 
which are clearly explained in an introductory preface to 
the first volume of Uberbretil literature, by Freiherr Karl yon 
Lewetzow. 

The first thing disposed of is the fallacy of supposing that the 
now general preference given to Uberbretil entertainments over 
the old entire-night piece, is in any way indicative of deteriora- 
tion or shallowness of the public taste. On the contrary, for, 
while a tendency to diffusiveness and over-detail has always 
characterised decadent art, the main principles of Uberbrettl are 
brevity, depth, and compactness. 

It is pointed out that owing to the way in which the social and 
intellectual revolutions of the past century have accelerated the 
beat of the world’s pulse, men now feel that they are pressed for 
time and look for condensation in all things. This is an age of 
extracts, first because they are easier to digest, and secondly 
because it has now become clear to our understanding that time, 
besides being money, means also self-evolution, therefore we are 
by no means disposed to waste it listening to five drawn-out acts 
when we can get the same amount of matter condensed into five 
verses. 

The Uberbrettl should be a theatre of extracts and contrasts; it 
should gleam in all shades and sing in all tones; within a short 
period the public should be taken through the whole scale of 


* With the exception of the author’s idealistic and poetic phantasy, 


Die Versunkene Glocke, which was recently performed at Great Queen 
Street Theatre, . 
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human feeling, continuously changing, and therefore without 
fatigue, so that the audience returns home strengthened, re- 
freshed, and with increased receptive power. 

Lewetzow thus arrives at his original theory, that Uberbrettl 
should have the same beneficial action on the modern soul that a 
Turkish bath has on the body; a tepid plunge, then hot steam, 
dry air and the cooling room, the whole united and terminated by 
the cold douehe, which refreshes the muscles, clears the brain, 
stimulates the nerves, and gives a more powerful action to the 
heart. 

Lewetzow writes :— 


“ What wise doctors the ancients were, both for soul and body! even 
then they had the Turkish-bath, and with them the tragedy was always 
followed by the cold douche, the satire.” 


We must, however, remember, he continues, that the Greeks 
had then been long a people of culture, whereas we present 
Europeans have for scarce a century emerged from the greatest 
barbarism, and Dionysos has not yet appeared to us. 

To the question as to whether tragedy should be represented 
in Uberbrettl entertainments, a decided affirmative is given. Even 
quite a strong dose of tragedy, but short and quick; after it a 
sharp satire like a cold jet on the heavy atmosphere; then a 
serpentine dancer will dissolve realities, and let our minds only 
think of lines; a simple folk-song will then evoke sweet dreams 
of far-gone childhood’s days, into which the melody lulls us back 
and rocks us to and fro; then some phase of modern life will be 
caricatured, and following this will be a duet full of fine humour, 
or a lively national dance; then a bit of pantomime play, in 
which pallid Pierrot, gliding silently across the stage, in a few 
gestures makes us shudderingly understand the eternal tragedy 
of dumb suffering humanity ; after this a gay farce of exuberant 
fun; then a psychological scene showing in a few powerful 
sentences a tragic situation or social abuse, concluding, perhaps, 
by a coster ditty, which brings before our vision a figure belonging 
to the unfamiliar lowest ten thousand of society, of whom we 
ought to know more; making us, for a moment at least, realise 
their feelings. 

This later point is of special importance, for, above all else, 
Uberbrettl art claims to be catholic, to cater for all classes, and, 
by serving as a bond of union between all social grades, to lead 
them to mutual understanding and sympathy. 

The time is now ripe, Freiherr vy. Lewetzow thinks, for such 
an enterprise, as, owing to the great upheavals of the last century, 
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even the most conservative amoug us have been anointed with a 
drop of socialistic oil, feel within us the stir of social affinities, and 
are at least disposed to sympathise, understand, and acknowledge ; 
while the cultured find themselves strangely attracted by the 
mysterious creatures beneath them, living another life, possessing, 
perhaps, other feelings and opinions, yet all sharing the same 
instincts, which in subtilised souls lead at times to such extra- 
ordinary outbursts. 

Uberbrettl art is also strongly characterised by the pungency of 
its sarcasm, which spares neither king nor country. For instance, 
its repertoire includes a scathingly ironical sketch by Peter 
Schlemihl—pseudonym of Dr. Ludwig Thoma, editor of Simpli- 
ctssimus—on the somewhat dubious part played by the Germans 
during the late Boer War. 

This skit describes an imaginary meeting held by German 
merchants, which opens with much self-congratulation over their 
own righteousness and disinterested sympathy for the Boer cause, 
which they had expressed by holding various convivial evenings 
and by drinking an extra good Punschbowle in honour of Modder 
River and Spion Kop. 

Their happy state of self-complacence is, however, destroyed by 
a merchant, whose matter-of-fact statements of how much his 
business has already suffered because of the friction between 
Germany and England, burst the bubble of enthusiasm; panic 
sets in, and much perplexed consultation takes place as to how 
some expression could be given to the “elevated moral sentiment 
inflaming the minds of all present” without running the risk of 
offending England; finally, a master spirit solves the difficulty, 
and it is proposed and carried unanimously that a message of 
sympathy be sent to the Boers by the characteristic German 
medium of a picture post-card, to which all would courageously 
sign their names—but in illegible handwriting ! 

Another example of Uberbrettl audacity was given at the bijou 
Schall wnd Rauch Theatre—perhaps the most refined of the 
many Uberbretil entertainments now in Berlin—last season by 
the introduction of a Zwischenspiel entitled Serenissimus, which 
satirised the ridiculous pretension of the little German potentates, 
who think themselves gods, for whose special convenience the 
universe and all its inhabitants were created. 

The prince is represented as honouring Schall wnd Rauch with 
an unexpected visit, which throws the whole place into confusion, 
the performance being suspended while “the management” rush 
out to receive “Serenissimus,” and usher him with obsequious 
deference to the box always held at his disposal; once seated, 
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His Royal Highness graciously permits the performers to 
proceed, and surveys the audience through his glass, making 
the while very personal remarks in an audible aside to his 
aide de camp. After a time he unbends further, and delivers 
criticism on the various items from his box; compliments the 
manager on the clever arrangement of the theatre, “Such a good 
idea to have the stage in front of the audience, really most 
convenient!” and similar inanities, which arouse much merri- 
ment among the onlookers. Towards the close “the manage- 
ment” directs the prince’s attention to the Boecklinische satyric- 
masques adorning the walls, and the aide de camp hastily prompts 
that Boecklin was a celebrated artist, whereupon “ Serenissimus,” 
after a long contemplation of the masques, observes, “ Well, he 
may have been a great artist, but he certainly was not a hand- 
some man, if these [with a wave of the hand towards the satyrs] 
are really good likenesses ! ” 

The first Uberbretil entertainment was opened in Berlin some 
few years ago by Freiherr Ernst von Wolzogen—aristocrat by 
birth, Bohemian by predilection—one of the most interesting 
and picturesque figures in the intellectual life of Germany—in 
pre-Uberbrettl days a popular novelist, and chiefly known as the 
author of the rather daring book Das dritte Geschlecht, in which 
emancipated women figure as a third sex. 

The movement owed undoubtedly no small part of its success* 
to its founder, who, besides being himself a most distinguished 
conférencier and reciter, had a fine discriminating sense which 
told him what features to accentuate and what to eliminate, and 
prevented his ever confounding originality with incoherence, or 
mistaking buffoonery for humour. 

Wolzogen was, however, ably seconded by Freiherr Karl von 
Lewetzow, an expert in the art of ironic versification, who shared 
with him the direction of the Buntes Theater, by such artistes as 
Bozena Bradsky, Gisela Schneider Nissen, and above all by Elsa 
Laura Seeman (recently married to Wolzogen), the charming 
lady-minstrel whose refined Romanesque lays formed such a 
distinctive feature in the Uberbrett] programme; and by such 
— as Oskar Straus, Victor Hollaender, and Moritz 

iolen. 

Most of the libretto was supplied by Otto Julius Bierbaum, 


* The spread of Uberbrettlism was clearly demonstrated last winter by 
the production of Arthur Schnitzler’s Lebendige Stunden within the 
classic precincts of the Deutsches Theater—for the “vital hours” depicted 
in these four one-act pieces by the brilliant and witty Viennese doctor 
are of distinctly Uberbrettl character. 
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the celebrated chronicler of German student-life, who attaches 
great importance to the lyric side of Uberbrettl art. At the time 
of its début he wrote expressing a complete confidence in the 
future, when, as he said, he saw, if not Heaven, at least the roof 
of the Buntes Theater full of violins, each of which lay in the 
arms of a little Carpaccio angel, and each of these cherubs 
singing to his violin a peaceful happy lay. 
As an example of what true lyric ought to be he wrote as 
follows :— 
“Kling und Klang und runder Tanz 

Unter hellen Baiumen, 

Jedes Blatt ein Sonnenglanz, 

Jedes Lied ein Triumen. 

Wie das Leben ruhig geht, 

Stille, klare Wogen! 

In der reinen Hohe steht 

Unsrer Liebe Glutmagnet 

Strablend hergezogen : 

Unsres Gliickes Liebe Frau 

Sonne hoch am Himmelsblau, 

Die uns Alles, Alles schenkt, 

Unser Herz zur Liebe lenkt, 

Die uns nie betrogen, 

Wenn wir nur recht gliubig sind 

Und nicht miirrisch und nicht blind, 

Sondern ihrem Glanze, 

Ihrer Wirme, Ihrem Schein 

Folgen, wie im Ringelreihn 

Kinder gehn im Tiinze.” 


That subsequent events did not quite realise Bierbaum’s 
sanguine anticipations is evident from the fact that afterwards, 
in an introduction to a volume of Deutschen Chansons, he com- 
plains bitterly of the degenerating tendency of Uberbretil enter- 
tainments, which, he rays, are now in the hands of speculative 
people whose sole idea is the making of money ; the original high 
literary character has been almost entirely lost, and replaced by 
pieces both silly and vulgar, which pander to man’s worst 
instincts; while the lyric element, he urges, has fared even 
worse, as it has been retained, but in such a degraded form 
that it has yulgarised the whole poetic art. 

In conclusion it may be suggested that there is great need of 
the introduction of Uberbrettl principles into English drama, 
for a review of any recent London theatrical season shows that 
our dramatic writers would do well to hang the motto “ Brevity, 


Profandity, and Compactness” in large letters over their writing- 
tables. 
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Notwithstanding the high talents of our actors and the 
magnificence of the mise en scene, most of the pieces leave a 
sort of mental indigestion after them. Our variety entertain- 
ments are also below par, in spite of the occasional introduction 
of very excellent ingredients, such as Ida Rene’s recitations at 
the Palace—the “ Rake’s Progress” fulfilling the highest require- 
ments of modern art. 

Uberbrettl art, introduced into England under an auspicious 
anglicised name, might also become a very beneficial social 
factor in the future, for nowhere is the time riper, nowhere 
is the force of social affinities more strongly felt, nowhere is 
there a greater desire to render justice to all, and to understand 
and acknowledge the claims and wrongs of the oppressed and 
poor, nowhere else would it be so practicable to have a stage such 
as Freiherr von Lewetzow dreamed of, which would humanise the 
strong, fortify the weak, tear the veils of hypocrisy and mawkish 
sentiment into shreds, show as in a mirror the vices and abuses 
of the day—in short, be an art which would appeal to all social 
grades and serve to produce a sympathetic union between them. 

Since it is far easier to start something entirely new than to 
re-model a long-established institution, a stage which would 
completely break with all existing dramatic and variety traditions 
would have most chance of success. 

Certainly the co-operation of England’s men of genius would 
not be wanting, for in every branch of art there has always been 
a most disinterested participation in any work for the good of the 
public. Compare, for instance, the different actions of a great 
German, Wagner, and an equally great English artist, Watts. 
Wagner’s youthful dreams of a grand temple of music, free to all, 
resulted in the exorbitant charges of Bayreuth, where the master’s 
greatest work, Parsifal, is performed for the benefit of a wealthy 
few (what an ironic contrast to the projected free theatre for 
the many!), and in the fact that the high fee still claimed by 
Frau Wagner obliges managers to raise the price of tickots for 
every Wagnerian performance. 

Watts, on the other hand, not only freely bequeathed the 
splendid heritaye of his labours to the public, but also, in his 
anxiety to bring art within the reach of all, made the amazing 
proposition of decorating at his own expense the interior of one 
of the Metropolitan railway stations with frescoes. His offer 
was politely declined, however, on account of the greater 
remunerative advantages of the customary advertisements. 

It is a pity that a building similar to the Berlin “ Hall of 
Fame” was not erected, where this great artist could have 
VOL. CXXVIII, 28 
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painted the chief historic epochs which made England what she 
is. Or why should it not be possible to have a new national 
theatre, built in an English style, evolved by native architects, 
with a great vestibule adorned by frescoes by Watts; and the 
scenery designed by such younger artists as Byam Shaw and 
Frank Dicksee—and with the prose repertoire supplied by men 
of such varied types as Bernard Shaw, Richard Le Gallienne, W. 
8. Maugham,* Lawrence Housman, and Jerome K. Jerome— 
the lyric element by Rudyard Kipling, Stephen Phillips, and W. 
B. Yeats? 


* W. S. Maugham has already contributed to Uberbretti. A translation 
of a short piece by him was produced at the Schall und Rauch last winter. 


Anita MaoManon. 























Sea-Cokens. 


Rounp the timbers of the boat 
Waifs and strays of ocean float,— 
Carven things of human hands, 
From some undiscovered lands. 


And the skipper turns to go 
Towards this land he doth not know, 
Not in vain interpreting 

Signs that wind and waters bring. 


As I ffoat upon life’s sea, 

Hemmed around with mystery, 
Sometimes on the tide I find 
Tokens brought by wave and wind. 


These I take with careful heed, 
Treasure them and strive to read— 
Tokens of some land that lies 
Unexplored of earthly eyes. 


With such course as I discern, 
To this wonder-land I turn, 
Trusting at the last to glide 
Into haven safe and wide. 


Shall I find upon the shore 

Those whom now I see no more P— 
Will they take the rope I cast, 
Draw me in and moor me fast? 


Artuur L. Saumon. 


2R2 
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Rambles with an American. 
By CHRISTIAN TEARLE. 


Cuapter LY. 


THE BIRTH-HOUSE AT STRATFORD ON AVON, 


Berore parting with Mr. Fairfield on the night when we heard 
the bells across the river, I obtained his promise to go with me 
to Shakespeare’s town. It was the middle of September before 
this promise was redeemed. 

We both took bicycles—Mr. Fairfield’s was a yellow article of 
native manufacture—and as the short journey from Leamington 
to Stratford is slow and tedious, we left the railway at Leamington, 
and after lunching there, and endeavouring, without success, to 
find the Royal Hotel at which Mr. Dombey put up, we took the 
road to Stratford. This road runs through Warwick, and it was 
difficult to ride through one medieval gateway and out through 
another without making a stay. But we hud determined that 
we would pass on to Stratford without delay, and leave the 
investigation of the surrounding country to a later date; so we 
resisted the temptations to alight that assailed us on every hand, 
and presently we were in the open country, with the West Gate 
and its neighbour, the picturesque Leycester Hospital, behind us. 

For once Mr. Fairfield had discarded his frock-coat and tall 
hat. Clad in grey tweeds and a wideawake hat of the same colour, 
he was quite at home on the yellow bicycle. There are two 
roads from Warwick to Stratford and I took the longer because 
it ran past Charlecote. Here we rested for a while to admire the 
beautiful Tudor gateway, and a little further on we stopped 
again, for we espied an iron gate bearing the shield of the Lucye. 

“ Ah, there’s the old coat! ” said Mr. Fairfield, much interested, 
and he counted the luces which it bore. ‘ Not a dozen of them, 
though.” 

Two or three days later we revisited Charlecote, and saw in 
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the private chapel the monumental effigy of the Sir Thomas Lucy 
of Shakespeare’s youth ; and a noble gentleman he looked. 

A ride of four miles from Charlecote brought us near to 
Stratford. A line of pollard willows a little to our right told us 
that our road was following the river—Shakespeare’s Avon—and 
presently far ahead of us I saw the point of a spire appear above 
the distant tree tops. 

“ That is the church,” I said. 

Mr. Fairfield answered nothing, but the yellow bicycle made 
a wide curve. Then the rider, with his eyes fixed on the distant 
object, steadied himself and rode on at a quicker pace. In a 
minute or two we were crossing the bridge that Sir Thomas 
Clopton built in the fifteenth century, and which Shakespeare 
must have crossed scores of times. We rode over it, a beautiful 
river picture on either hand, and onward into the heart of the 
town. 

It did not take us long to put up the bicycles and make the 
necessary arrangements for our housing during the excursion. 
Mr. Fairfield was much attached to the yellow horror that he had 
brought from far Chicago ; and though he had sought to propitiate 
the ostler, under whose charge he had left it, by the gift of half 
a crown, and had received many assurances that the machine 
should be well looked after, he quitted the stable with a troubled 
brow, and more than once looked back as if doubtful whether he 
could bear to trust his faithful steed to the mercy of a stranger. 

I had brought from town no guide-book except a small 
penny itinerarium written by a local clergyman, which I had 
purchased on the occasion of my former visit: but when later, 
the immense trunk of my companion gave up its contents I 
found that they included a perfect library of guide-books and 
works of reference. This huge receptacle had not arrived when 
we were ready to sally forth to make our first investigation of 
Shakespeare’s town, and nothing less than a visit to the station, 
where we found it duly stranded, would satisfy its owner. He 
certainly was a little fussy about his personal belongings. This 
business over, Stratford was all before us where to choose. 

We made our way down Rother Street, and stopped at the end 
of it to examine the Jubilee fountain and clocktower. 

“ Presented by Mr. Childs of Philadelphia,” I remarked, anxious 
that my friend should know of his countryman’s munificence. 

“So I observe,” he answered, almost tartly, and then he read 
aloud one of the inscriptions, “* Honest water which ne'er left man 
i the mire,’” 

“My guide-book says we ought to drink here,” I observed. 
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This was not strictly veracious, but what the book really said 
was so delicious, that I wished to prepare my companion’s mind 
for it. 

“Why?” inquired Mr. Fairfield. 

“Because the writer is, I suppose, a teetotaler,” I answered, 
and I read aloud, “ ‘ Inscriptions upon its four sides tell its story 
and record our Poet’s praises of cold water. We shall do better 
to drink of it rather than patronise any of the public-houses 
which abound in the town.’” 

“Shall we, indeed?” remarked Mr. Fairfield, with gentle 
sarcasm. “And does the writer go on to give any directions as 
to the quantity we are to imbibe?” 

“No,” I answered, consulting the book, “ unfortunately he is 
silent as to that, but he tells us where we are to get our lunch 
or tea—we are to go to the coffee palace and temperance hotel.” 

My friend looked incredulous, so I read aloud, “ ‘ If, however, 
we are looking for a place to lunch or have tea, we cannot do 
better than go to the coffee palace and temperance hotel in 
Bridge Street.’ ” 

Mr. Fairfield listened smiling. “Really,” he said when I had 
finished, “I feel an uncontrollable desire to take a glass of beer,” 
and he made for the tavern which stood a few paces in front of 
us. In this whimsical protest against the guide-book’s advice I 
joined him. 

We walked up Windsor Street, and took the first turning to 
the right. This was Henley Street. A little way down it, I 
stopped and pointed to the building on the other side of the road 
without a word. It is unnecessary to describe it. All the world 
knows those trim gables and that neat, fresh calimanco-work. 

Mr. Fairfield put on his pince-nez. “Shakespeare's birthplace,” 
he ejaculated, reverently. “But how very modern-looking !” he 
went on,a moment later. “It’s exactly like the cottage in the 
Swiss toy—the cottage from which a little man or little woman 
comes out according to the weather. But it is old—very old; 
it belonged to Shakespeare and his father before him. That at 
least is certain, and whether——” 

Here his meditations were broken by a shrill voice at his 
elbow, “Gi’e me a penny and I'll tell you all about Shakespeare,” 
said the voice, in a strong Warwickshire accent. 

We looked down. The interruption came from a small boy, 
who was just beginning to repeat his invitation, when Mr. 
Fairfield turned on him with a gesture so peremptory and a 
countenance so forbidding that the words died on his lips. 

“It’s shameful, abominable!” he protested, as we crossed the 
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road. “I had heard that this was common here, but I had for- 
gotten it.” 

We entered the birth-house, and paid our sixpences. There 
were not more than half a dozen other visitors. The two attend- 
ants on the ground floor pointed out to us the chimney-corner in 
the living-room, and other objects of interest; then they passed 
us on to the first floor. There was no hurrying, but it seemed to 
be taken for granted that visitors must be passed on without 
delay. We ascended the stairs to the so-called birth-room, that 
gaunt, low chamber, the Mecca of so many pilgrims, which looks 
all the emptier for the few articles of furniture that stand against 
its walls. Ihad more than once addressed my companion as we 
went over the rooms below, but his answers were so brief and his 
countenance so abstracted that I soon relapsed into silence. In 
the birth-room he followed with close attention all that the 
attendant told us, and when the exposition was over he stood 
with a settled gloom upon his countenance, as through his pince- 
nez he gazed round the room so slowly, that, he seemed to be 
taking in every detail of it foot by foot. 

In the room behind the birth-room is an oil-painting, and on 
each side of it hangs an iron flap. Directly these objects caught 
my friend’s eye his gloom vanished. “I’ve read about this 
portrait,” he said, addressing me with his usual grave cheer- 
fulness. ‘ What do you think of it?” 

“The face certainly bears some resemblance to the bust in the 
church, and the body appears to be exceedingly well nourished,” 
T answered. 

My friend smiled, but a moment later he was listening with a 
gravity that was almost owlish to the attendant’s description 
of the picture, and of the circumstances under which it had 
been discovered and presented to the birth-place trustees. 
“And every night, sir,” said the man, addressing Mr. Fair- 
field, whose rapt interest had evidently impressed him, “the 
picture is locked up in that fireproof safe which you see on each 
side of it.” 

The tall grave visitor gazed at the portrait as if he were 
fascinated by it, and slowly nodded his head twice or thrice. 
Everybody thought that he was a connoisseur, and that he lacked 
words in which to express his admiration. So when the attendant 
next spoke all eyes were turned in my friend’s direction. 

“Tt is considered a very fine work, sir,” was the man’s remark, 
and he paused for the expert’s opinion. 

There was a twinkle in Mr. Fairfield’s eyes, as after resting 
upon the left hand iron flap and passing thence across the picture 
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to the flap on the right, they scanned for a moment the attendant 
and the group round him. 

“No doubt a very fine work,” he observed, seeing that an 
answer was expected; “possibly one of the masterpieces of 
Gabriel Varden himself.” 

A hum of applause followed; nobody doubting that the lock- 
smith referred to was a painter of high renown. 

We were not allowed to enter the garden behind the house. 
This was irritating, for the view of it from the back windows was 
decidedly inviting, and the guide-book told us that it contained 
a specimen of every English plant mentioned in the poet’s works. 

“T made a jackass of myself about that picture,” said Mr. 
Fairfield, apologetically, when we stood in Henley Street after 
leaving the house; “ it’s a silly thing and an ill-mannered thing 
to play upon people. But when the man spoke so rapturously 
about the iron safe, and I pictured to myself the house destroyed 
by fire and that wretched picture lying in the ashes uninjured, 
I was so tickled that I forgot myself for the moment.” 

“Well?” I said, interrogatively, after we had stood for some 
little time gazing at the front of the house. 

My companion received this as an invitation to communicate 
his impressions. He shook off his reverie and squared his 
shoulders. 

“T'll tell you,” he began, confidentially— 

“You give me a penny and I'll tell you all about Shakespeare,” 
interrupted a voice that, though small, was not still. 

It was another urchin. My friend started as if he had been 
shot, and an explosive sound that seemed suggestive of the fourth 
letter of the alphabet burst from him. But he checked himself 
before the sound had formed itself into a word and clutching my 
arm he hurried me away. He did not pause until we had turned 
the corner into Windsor Street. 

“T all but swore before that child, God forgive me! ” he gasped, 
quite breathless with the haste with which we had moved. 

“And what did you think of the birthplace?” I asked, as soon 
as he had regained his composure. 

Mr. Fairfield hesitated for a while, and then burst forth with a 
rapidity of utterance very unlike his usual deliberate speech :— 
“1’m glad to have seen it—very glad; but I can’t bring my mind 
to associate Shakespeare with it: I can’t fancy him spending his 
boyhood and his youth in that dark den at the back, which they 
call the living room. The outside of the house was a great 
surprise to me. I knew what the place looked like before it 
was restored; I knew they had put dormer windows into the 
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sagging old roof; I knew they had restored the front; but the 
pictures I had seen of the houses as they now are had not in 
the least prepared me for that spick and span front, with the 
contrast between its fresh new rough-cast and its dark beams. 
I was disappointed, and when I said it looked like a toy-house I 
daresay I exaggerated a little. But really, sir, the house looks 
offensively modern on the outside. And when you get inside, 
the place, for all its scrupulous trimness, is so mean and so dark 
that you can’t think of any civilised person living in it without a 
sort of pity. The upstairs rooms are better, but there is nothing 
venerable about them—nothing suggestive of the sixteenth 
century interiors as we generally see them. And while we were 
going over the place I remembered that in Mr. Lee’s ‘ Life,’ he 
said that Shakespeare’s father was fined by the town authorities 
for having a dirt-heap in front of his house. A picture of those 
lower rooms three hundred and fifty years ago, with a stinking 
muck-heap just under the windows, rose in my mind, and it 
positively depressed me to think of Shakespeare living under 
such conditions.” 

“Very likely the rooms were quite different in his time. 
Halliwell-Phillipps says that the cellar—which, by-the-bye, is 
not shown to visitors—is the only part of the house that is 
unchanged. And apart from this, you mustn’t look at the 
sixteenth century with the eyes of the twentieth——” 

“T know, I know,” he interrupted hastily; “but one always 
thinks of the man Shakespeare as of some great natural wonder, 
something in the open air—something like the sea itself, or a 
mountain——” Here he broke off, and after a pause he repeated, 
as if still following out his train of thought: 


“* Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovran eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy.” 


By this time we had reached the Clopton Bridge, and we 
stopped and drank in the beauty of the prospect. 

“This, now,” resumed my companion, “ seems quite in harmony 
with Shakespeare. It’s beautiful enough to take even the taste 
of that house out of one’s mouth. By-the-bye, they call it the 
birth-house, and everybody talks of it as if he really was born 
there. But is the evidence on the point satisfactory?” 

I felt that he was appealing to me in my professional capacity, 
and I considered the question with judicial gravity. 

The evidence, as I understand it, isn’t conclusive,” I answered 
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after a decent interval of reflection. “That is certainly Mr. 
Lee’s opinion. There can be no question that the house which 
adjoins the so-called birth-house, and is now the museum, was 
bought by Shakespeare's father some years before Shakespeare’s 
birth. Unluckily he also bought a house in Greenhill Street, 
and this complicates matters. It is also beyond all doubt that 
before he bought the museum, he was occupying a house in 
Henley Street, and that at the time of his death he owned two 
houses there, one the birth-house and the other the museum; 
but there is nothing to connect him with the birth-house at the 
date of the birth ; there is in fact, no evidence as to where he was 
living at that date. After reading Mr. Lee’s ‘Life’ I looked into 
the matter a little at the British Museum, and I came to the 
conclusion that, though in all probability Shakespeare was born 
in one of the two houses in Henley Street, it was impossible to 
say that one had a better claim to the honour than the other.” 

“ And what about the birth-room?” 

“T came to the conclusion that the evidence in favour of 
Shakespeare’s having been born in that particular first-floor room 
was worth little or nothing. Halliwell-Phillipps proves that so 
long ago as 1780 or thereabouts, there was a settled tradition 
that he was born there; but that was more than two hundred 
years after the event. You will find the facts epitomised by 
Mr. Lee,” I concluded. 

“T must re-read what he says about the marriage, too,” said 
Mr. Fairfield. 

“Shall we stroll to Shottery?” I asked a few minutes later. 
“It’s only a mile distant, and there’s plenty of time before 
dinner.” 

My friend shook his head. “The birthplace is enough for one 
day,” he answered. “Let us get the machines and take a little 
turn outside the town.” 

We chose the Evesham Road, and presently turned down a 
lane on the left which brought us within sight of the river. The 
shadows were lengthening, and the stream with its fringe of 
willows and the green meadow through which it ran looked so 
beautiful, kissed by the golden sun, that we abandoned the 
bicycles and made our way to the bank, and sat there almost in 
silence until the shades of evening gave us warning of the near 
approach of the dinner-hour. 

For a long time that evening my companion pored over Mr. 
Lee’s ‘Life.’ Then he lay back in his chair and meditated, the 
fingers of one lean hand noiselessly beating the table before him. 
At length he looked over in my direction. I laid down the 
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Times, and prepared myself for cross-examination. But none 
followed; he seemed to be in doubt for a moment as to what he 
should do, and then he walked to the table on which his travelling 
library was arranged, and selecting a volume of Shakespeare's 
plays, he settled himself down again and read and meditated 
until bedtime. 

“T shall bathe in the Avon to-morrow morning,” he announced 
when we were parting for the night. “Robin Ostler”—he 
uttered this Shakespearian name with much relish—* Robin 
Ostler tells me there is a good bathing-place just off the road by 
which we came here, and that it has been used for bathing from 
time immemorial.” 

It was rather late in the year, but the weather was warm and 
summer-like, and the thought of bathing in Shakespeare’s river 
was not without its fascination. 

“JT will join you,” I said. 


CuapTer Y. 
THE HATHAWAY HOUSE AT SHOTTERY. 


We found the bathing-place without difficulty the next morning, 
and when we saw it we blessed the town authorities for the 
excellent accommodation which they had provided: I did not 
omit to point out to my companion that there was nothing to 
pay. A little footpath led from the roadway to the riverside. 
The hedge and the long grass beside it were spangled with the 
heavy dewdrops of autumn, and there was something of an 
autumn freshness in the air. But on the river-bank there was 
nothing to suggest the season of decay. The stream lay before 
us bathed in sunshine, and mirroring the green alders and dwarf 
willows that fringed the opposite bank. It was beautiful as a 
dream, 

“ What can it be like in May?” was Mr. Fairfield’s exclamation, 

We strolled to Shottery after breakfast. The meadow paths 
are not nearly so sylvan as the guide-books would lead one to 
expect. The endless stream of excursionists, which has flowed 
along them throughout spring, summer and autumn for so many 
years has left its mark. 

From the children of Shottery we received more than one offer 
to tell us for the usual consideration all about Shakespeare, or to 
conduct us on the same terms to Anne Hathaway’s cottage. Mr. 
Fairfield, ashamed of his outburst of yesterday, submitted to this 
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persecution more in sorrow than in anger, but his face was as 
sour as vinegar. 

The picturesque thatched building, now divided into three, 
that was once the home of a Hathaway family is easily found, 
and on payment of sixpence the traveller is admitted to the 
middle dwelling. Once inside, he had better for the time being 
resign himself to the delusion that it was always separated 
from the rest of the building, and make-believe to believe that 
when Shakespeare was a youth his sweetheart lived in it and was 
courted by her lover there. The young and very pretty girl who 
acted as our guide had no doubt on these points. In the down- 
stairs room she drew our attention to various articles of house- 
hold use or ornament as having been the property of Anne 
Hathaway, and with a faint blush she pointed out a seat by the 
fireside as the courting-settle. 

“The courting-settle?” said Mr. Fairfield, turning to me for 
information. He probably thought it was some article common 
in English kitchens, but unknown to him. 

“The seat on which Shakespeare courted Mistress Anne,” I 
explained. ‘ Haven’t you seen the well-known picture of this 
room with the two lovers seated there?” 

My friend bent his gaze on the courting-settle, and then, with 
an unmoved countenance, he turned to our guide: 

“When the heart is young, my dear, courting is an excellent 
thing, even on a seat no wider than a knifeboard.” 

He said this with a pleasantry so paternal and benign that the 
girl received it without offence. She looked at the settle, and the 
thought that it certainly was rather narrow seemed to strike 
home. With peals of laughter she passed us on to the upper 
room, which according to the local tradition was Anne Hathaway’s 
bedchamber. Here we were received by another guide, a female 
of more advanced age. She expounded to us the massive wooden 
bedsteads which are contained in this room and the room on the 
other side of the stairway, and produced certain farther relics of 
the house’s former mistress. These ceremonies over, we gazed 
from one of the small windows upon the prospect beyond, while 
the custodian told us of how Barnum had tried to buy the cottage 
and all its contents for exhibition in America. I felt sure that 
my friend’s thoughts were bent upon the general ventilation 
of the upper rooms rather than upon the offer of his enter- 
prising countryman, but whatever they were, he kept them to 
himself. 

At the time of our arrival we were the only visitors, but while 
we were upstairs a brake drove up and disgorged its passengers, 
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There was a stir and bustle in the room below and many ejacula- 
tions of admiration and wonder reached our ears. The nationality 
of the visitors was beyond all question. I turned to Mr. Fairfield 
and Iam afraid I smiled. The faint look of annoyance on his 
face disappeared and he smiled broadly. 

“Qur people who tour about in companies are not always the 
quietest of folk,” he remarked. 

Even as he spoke, another brake rattled up and we saw the 
passengers come streaming towards the cottage door. We heard 
them, too. They were very noisy, almost raffish, and in the 
voices which were shrill and piercing, was a drawl that I recog- 
nised. Undoubtedly they were excursionists from some town in 
the Midlands. 

Mr. Fairfield looked at me this time. “Perhaps we may as 
well get outside,” I said. 

But this was easier said than done, for the visitors were 
beginning to ascend the stairs and they surged up until both 
the bedrooms were uncomfortably crowded. We were wedged 
against the wall of the larger of the two rooms, and we stood 
and watched the visitors. They had no doubt as to the perfect 
authenticity of all that the guide told them; and when a piece 
of material of a yellow hue most offensive to the eye was pro- 
duced and declared to be linsey-woolsey of Anne Hathaway’s own 
weaving, their emotion did not fall far short of rapture. 

“Linsey-woolsey! Goodness gracious!” ejaculated one lady, 
as with awe and reverence in her aspect she hesitatingly fingered 
the precious fabric, “and what a peculiar colour, too,” she added, 
addressing a female beside her. The remark was true enough 
in itself, but under the circumstances it was comic; for the 
speaker's cloak was of precisely the same hue, and apparently 
of the same material. 

We reached the open air at last, and stayed in the gardens for 
a minute or two to examine a stone which was pointed out to us 
as having been used as a seat by Charles Dickens when he visited 
the cottage. Some of the excursionists were on the path near to 
us, gazing at the front of the building. 

“They only show you the middle part,” observed the lady in 
the linsey-woolsey cloak, ‘‘I guess they live in the rest of it.” 
I “ guessed” so too, and I wondered what precautions were taken 
against fire, 

We hung about the neighbourhood until the brakes had driven 
off, and then we returned to the roadway to have a parting look 
at the old farmhouse, with its roof of deep thatch and careless, 
old-fashioned garden. Can all England show a prettier piece of 
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rusticity? Mr. Fairfield was gazing at it through his pince-nez, 
deep in thought. 

“A very fitting background for an idyll,’ I observed. “I can 
see you are trying to picture Master William a-wooing.” This I 
said in malice, for I felt sure my companion was doing nothing of 
the sort. 

“Can you read that?” was his only response, and he pointed 
to one of the chimneys. 

It bore the letters I.H., followed by a date near the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

“T believe it’s the date when the place was built,” quoth he, 
with evident venom. 

I burst out laughing; and after a pause he laughed too. 
“ Perhaps that is rather too large an order,” he admitted. 

I took it for granted that the fables to which we had been 
listening inside the house had irritated him, and I sought to pour 
oil on the troubled waters. 

“When I was here last the cottage was occupied by a Mrs. 
Baker, a very old lady. She was quite a Shakesperian celebrity 
in these parts, and when she broke her leg, the accident and her 
recovery from it were local events of great importance. She 
claimed to be a descendant of the Hathaways. When she showed 
you over the place and told you that the pots and pans had 
belonged to Mistress Anne, and that Master William spent most 
of his early youth courting on that settle, it was quite soothing 
and pleasant. It seemed in accordance with the fitness of things 
that the old lady should tell you so. I fancy the legends we have 
just heard originated with Mrs. Baker; I daresay you found it 
rather trying to listen to them under present circumstances.” 

“If Mrs. Baker had chosen to tell the visitors that she was 
Anne Hathaway herself, grown old, I don’t suppose one in a 
hundred would have doubted her,” said Mr. Fairfield, smiling. 
“I did not in the least mind what they said inside,” he explained, 
“but your talking about an idyll reminded me of all the sickly 
twaddle I had read about Shakespeare and his connection with 
this place, and that ruffled up my feathers. Merciful powers!” 
he went on, “is the story such a pretty one that every scribbler 
who prints his impressions of this place must needs gush over it ? 
It makes me sick!” 

“He was only eighteen,” I pleaded, thinking to mitigate my 
friend’s censoriousness. 

“Yes, poor boy,” he answered with evident feeling, “and she 
was six-and-twenty. Just think of what your life would have 
been if you had got into such an entanglement at his age, and 
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had been dragooned into marrying a woman eight years your 
senior; and then try to fancy the sort of wife that Anne 
Hathaway, the daughter of a Shottery farmer and very likely in 
service at Temple Grafton when the marriage licence was 
obtained, must have seemed to Shakespeare when he grew to 
manhood. That’s the story ‘on the documents’ as you lawyers 
would call it,” he went on. “I can understand one writer or 
another trying to make a prettier thing of it by declaring that 
there had been an earlier marriage according to the rites of the 
old faith, or that there had been a handfasting, which was the 
same thing as a marriage. Both theories are mere fantastic 
nonsense; but I can understand anyone who believes in them 
treating the affair as a love idyll, But how any man who accepts 
the facts without such an explanation can write sentimental 
twaddle about its beauty and freshness passes my comprehension. 
And the worst of it is,’ he continued, growing cooler but 
speaking with deep vexation, “the chief offenders are my own 
countrymen.” 

This terrific outburst had barely come to an end when another 
brake full of excursionists drove up, and a little group of children 
anxious to earn an honest penny collected about it. Mr. Fairfield 
seized my arm as if eager to shako the dust of Shottery from his 
feet, and we walked back to Stratford. We dawdled for a while 
in its clean, bright streets, and made a few purchases at one of the 
shops devoted to the sale of Shakespearian relics and souvenirs. 
He chose a plaque emblazoned with the arms of England and the 
arms of Shakespeare, and bearing a well-known quotation from 
Hamlet. We spent the rest of the day on our bicycles. 

After dinner that evening, as I sat skimming through some 
papers that had been forwarded to me from Gray’s Inn, I saw 
my companion unwrap his purchase and begin to examine it with 
much complacency. A moment later I was startled by a sudden 
ejaculation, and, looking up, I saw him make a hasty dart at the 
side table where the books lay. There was a flutter of leaves 
and then arose a wail of wrath and lamentation. 

“The sordid wretches can’t even print him correctly! They’ve 
actually put ‘one’ instead of ‘man.’ Listen to this!” And he 
read out from the plaque :— 





“¢This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to anyone!” 


Next morning we made for the church. When we reached the 
gate of the graveyard it was plain from the empty vehicles drawn 
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up near it that we had once more fallen in with a horde of 
excursionists, and when we had walked down the beautiful lime 
avenue that leads to the north door we came upon them. The 
porch was full of these gadflies, and the official in a long cassock 
who was selling tickets of admission had a busy time of it. The 
place was fall a-hum like a railway booking-office in August. 
Your ordinary excursionist cannot take a ticket and receive his 
change without hubbub. 

For a few minutes Mr. Fairfield eyed the scene in silence. 
Then, in silence, we both turned and retraced our steps along 
the avenue. 

“We can try again some other day,” he said, as we passed out 
of the churchyard. “Is that business legal?” 

“Not knowing—can’t say,” was my answer. ‘“ When I was 
last here they were selling, not outside but in the church itself, 
crosses and other little matters made of old wood taken out during 
the restorations.” 

“‘ What becomes of all those sixpences.” 

“They go to repair the church and pay an additional curate. I 
saw this in one of your guide-books last night.” 

“Considering what Stratford gets out of Shakespeare in other 
ways, I think it might pay for its own spiritual comforters,” was 
Mr. Fairfield’s comment. 

We walked up Old Town; past Hall’s Croft, where once accord- 
ing to Stratford tradition dwelt Shakespeare’s son-in-law, and on 
into Church Street. 

“We had better inspect the site of New Place,” I suggested, 
and we stopped for a moment while I consulted my guide-book. 

“Give me a penny and I'll tell you all about Shakespeare,” 
sounded in our ears once more. The speaker was a loutish youth 
of about seventeen, with furtive and shifty eyes. He spoke with 
a strong Warwickshire accent, but he looked like a London pick- 
pocket. Without waiting for an answer he proceeded to give usa 
sample of his wares :— 


“Shakespeare stole a deer 
Out of Charlecote Park 
He gave it to the poor people. 
He saw some men a-ploughin’ on sfonday 
He asked them why they was ploughin’ on Sunday, 
They said it wasn’t Sunday it was Monday.” 


Our persecutor proceeded thus far in a sort of sing-song, relieved 
once or twice by astamp of the foot; then he broke off and looked 
up into our faces with a leer of intense enjoyment. 
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“ He was droonk, ye knoo,” he explained. 

“Who taught you to cadge like this?” demanded Mr. Fairfield 
sternly. 

The youth leered again. ‘I’m savin’ money for the fair.” 

“It’s in the Warwickshire blood, I suppose,” said my companion, 
after we had left the lout behind. ‘“ When Scott visited Kenilworth 
three or four years before his death he complained that the children 
were beggars. There was evidently a line missing in that trash,” 
he went on; “something ought to follow ‘He gave it to the poor 
people ;’ and why on earth did the boy stamp his foot? It seemed 
intended to emphasize the cadence.” 

I was not able to throw any light on this problem. 

“And this is the site of New Place,” said Mr. Fairfield, as we 
stood in Chapel Street with our backs to the Falcon Hotel and 
looked through the railings on the green space at the corner of 
Chapel Lane. 

“ Yes,” I answered, “ that at least is certain. The brick-work 
with wire netting over it, that you see just in front, is shown as 
part of the foundations of the house. There are two wells too. 
We can go inside the enclosure if we take a ticket for the museum. 
It’s contained on the ground floor of that house on our left—it’s 
the house in which Nash, who married Shakespeare’s granddaughter, 
Elizabeth Hall, once lived. Halliwell-Phillipps says that some- 
where in the roof is a scantlet of one of the gables that belonged 
to Shakespeare’s house. Behind this enclosure is the site of his 
great garden. There’s no charge for admittance.” 

“The entrance I take it is round the corner,” said Mr, Fairfield, 
ignoring my suggestion that we should visit the museum, and 
making for Chapel Lane. 

In that fair green pleasaunce there were no noisy excursionists 
or begging children to come between us and our thoughts of its 
former master. Nowhere else in Stratford, except perhaps on the 
river walk in the churchyard, does one seem to get so near to him. 
For a long time we sauntered about the smooth lawns, rarely 
speaking to one another. 

“Ts the museum worth seeing?” asked my companion, when at 
length we had dropped on to a seat. 

“T don’t know that it is; but if you pay your sixpence you can 
inspect the foundations which we saw from the road and drink 
from one of the wells.” 

“What about the foundations—are they genuine?” 

“Tf Halliwell-Phillipps tells us that they are the foundations 
of Shakespeare’s New Place I suppose we ought to accept the 


statement. But as we are also told that some time before the end 
Vou, CXXVII, 28 
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of 1702 the house was pulled down and another built on the site, it 
is difficult to feel quite sure. The guide-books, of course, have no 
doubts. According to them the remains of a bay window at the 
back belonged to Shakespeare’s study, and he wrote the Tempest 
there. The museum is quite a little place,” I went on, “and the 
most prominent object in it is a massive narrow table which came 
from the Falcon opposite, and which it is said was used for the 
game of shuffle-board.” 

“Shakespeare's favourite game, of course,” suggested my com- 
panion. 

“T think,” I answered, “it was not known till recent times that 
in his day there was no Falcon tavern, and I am afraid there was, 
until quite recently, a firm and cherished tradition in Stratford that 
he spent his evenings there.” 

“ Of course, of course—‘ he was droonk, ye knoo,’” retorted my 
client, with a contemptuous imitation of our last beggar. “Give 
Stratford the existence of a tavern anywhere near New Place, and 
Stratford will give you a tradition that he was always init. You 
may bet your bottom dollar on that, sir. The Guild Chapel was 
here in Shakespeare’s time,” he said, pointing to it as soon as he 
had cooled down. 

“No doubt of that, and he must have seen it every time he went 
in or out of his house. Halliwell-Phillipps says the bell must 
have been among the latest sounds that fell upon his ears during 
the last night that he spent on earth—that it may have been the 
last sound he heard.” 

Mr. Fairfield pondered. “That is very suggestive, but have wo 
still the same bell?” 

“From what Halliwell-Phillipps goes on to say it is clear it has 
been recast.” 

“It's pleasanter to think of him here than in Henley Street.” 

We had left the garden, and were once more standing in Chapel 
Street, peering down at the wire coverings of the foundations below 
us. ‘No muck-heap in front of New Place, sir!” 

I tried; I really did try to hold my tongue, but the temptation 
to destroy this fond illusion was too much for me. 

“Halliwell-Phillipps says a most loathsome, fetid ditch ran along 
the front of the house.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“Tm afraid ho proves it; and after all, is it unlikely? No one 
who lived in a little town like this three hundred years ago could 
escape something of the kind. Why, even less than a hundred 
and fifty years ago Garrick described Stratford as the most 
dirty, wretched-looking town in the kingdom. I daresay all 
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the best rooms in the house looked out on the garden at the 
back.” 

“T will not believe it, sir!” And Mr, Fairfield’s lips were so 
tightly set that I dropped the subject. 

After this we moved on to the High Street and inspected the 
exterior of the Harvard House. 

“Tt must have been thought a fine place when it was built,” 
said my client, as he scanned the carved woodwork. “TI daresay 
Shakespeare stopped for a moment more than once to watch the 
builders at work.” 

“Would you care,” I asked, “ to see the Washington Irving room 
at the Red Horse—the room he mentions in the Sketch Book? 
They show you the chair in which he sat and the poker he speaks 
of. They call it Geoffrey Crayon’s sceptre.” 

“T remember something about it,” was the answer. “No,” he 
went on, “I don’t want to see the place. Don’t think I sniff at the 
Sketch Book or at Washington Irving either. But—but ”—here for 
the first time in my experience he hesitated, as if at a loss for words 
to.express his meaning. Then with a rush he explained himself. 
“Tt’s natural enough for the landlord to raise a shrine to him— 
that’s all in the way of business—but this, sir, is Shakespeare’s 
town, and to burn incense to Washington Irving here seems to me 
a foolish business.” 

We devoted the rest of that day to scouring the country round 
Stratford, and in the evening my fellow-pilgrim buried himself in 
a volume of the Bard. 

“Mr. Lee says that money was worth eight times its present 
value in Shakespeare’s day,” said he, turning to me and waiting 
for an answer. 

“Yes, that’s my recollection of what he says, and I feel sure 
that Halliwell-Phillipps says it was worth even more.” 

We had been discussing Shakespeare’s tortune in the New Place 
gardens that morning, and the comparative values cf money then 
and now had been referred to. 

“Then how do you account for the charges in the tavern bill 
which Poins stole out of Falstafi’s pocket? No doubt the items 
were those current at the time the play was written. It isn’t 
likely that Shakespeare bothered himself to quote prices as they 
were in Henry IY.’s time.” 

“Even if he did, that wouldn’t get rid of your difficulty,” said I, 
who had a pretty clear recollection of those tavern items ; “ money 
was still more valuable then.” 

“Tt is certainly very odd,” and Mr. Fairfield read out the bill 
of charges— 
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“Item, a Capon 2/2. 
Item, Sauce 4d. 
Item, Sack, 2 gallons 5/8. 
Item, Anchovies and sack after supper 2/6. 
Item, Bread 3d.” 


We took a turn out of doors that night before going to bed. 
Our stroll led us past the site of New Place and near the church. 
In the forlorn hope of finding the churchyard open we tried the 
wicket. It was unfastened, and we were able to ramble about and 
make such an examination of the exterior of the vast building as 
the darkness permitted. We came at length to the terrace walk 
above the river, but the prospect which is so beautiful by day was 
disappointing then. The stream lay below us, almost motionless 
and clearly distinguishable, but the town-meadows on the other 
side were hidden by a thick bank of mist, solid to the eye asa 
rampart of cotton wool, which, starting from the waterline, rose 
to a height of twelve feet or thereabouts. It obliterated all objects 
behind it, while above it the trees rose clear and distinct against 
the sky. I shivered as I gazed. 

“You need not regard me, sir; I am fever-proof likewise agur, 
quoted Mr. Fairfield jovially, as he fumbled at one of the pockets 
of his light overcoat. I saw his arm rise. Some white body 
passed through the air and fell with a splash into the middle of 
the river. 

“Tt’s that plaque,” he observed. “I thought I might get a 
chance of disposing of it to-night. And now, sir, whereabouts in 
the chancel is Shakespeare’s grave?” 

We strolled up to the church and stood on the site of the bone- 
house, which the poet had in his mind when he framed the lines 
which are cut upon his gravestone. 

“There,” said I, pointing to the last but one of the north 
windows, “is the monument—and the grave is a little beyond.” 

“We might have a look at the birth-house before turning in,” 
said my companion, when we were once more in Chapel Street. 
“Tt seems hard that a man can’t look at the place by day 
because it’s infested by a horde of young bandits itching to tell 
him that Shakespeare got drunk. I wonder how that vile screed 
goes on!” 

We lingered awhile about the front of the two houses in Henley 
Street, and then made our way into Guild Street, and through the 
iron gate peered across the garden at the back of them. 

There were tendrils of young ivy showing over the top of the 
garden wall. Mr. Fairfield plucked a few leaves and placed them 
in his pocket-bock. 
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Cuarter VI, 
MR. FAIRFIELD LEARNS “ALL ABOUT SHAKESPEARE.” 


We made a longer stay in Stratford than we had originally 
intended. The country round was so beautiful and the roads 
were so good that we were loth to bring our holiday to an end. 

Shakespeare’s town is a convenient centre for many excursions. 
We rode over to Warwick several times. The Castle and the 
Leycester Hospital were not places to be inspected in a hurry; 
and out of the town itself were Guy’s Cliff and the Saxon mill 
just beyond it. Charlecote, too, could not be passed over; 
Worcester and Coventry were within riding distance, and 
Evesham was close at hand. 

In that part of England the very names upon the finger-posts 
bear a charm—Hampton-Lucy, Temple-Grafton, Wilmcote, 
Clifford-Chambers, Henley-in-Arden and a score of others fall 
upon the ear like music, and the words “To Stratford” make a 
man thrill, no matter how often he may come upon them. 

We visited nearly all of the eight villages mentioned in the 
rhyme that Stratford tradition ascribes to Shakespeare. Temple- 
Grafton, the “hungry Grafton” of this rhyme, had a mournful 
interest to the American citizen, for he had a conviction that the 
marriage that he thought so unfortunate was celebrated there. 
The church is modern, and the registers do not go back so far as 
Shakespeare’s time. 

We rode to Bidford and fed the fish from the quaint old bridge 
which it is said the monks built. The Falcon still remains, but 
it is no longer a tavern. We did not attempt to find the spot 
where the crab-tree grew, under which according to Stratford 
tradition, Shakespeare slept for so many hours. 

At Cleeve Pryor, that lies not far from Bidford, the bank of 
the Avon rises to a bold cliff. Below is the old mill, and the 
tourist who crosses the weir comes upon a ruined lock almost 
hidden in vegetation. 

“‘Farth has not anything to show more fair,” was Mr. 
Fairfield’s comment. We saw too the old mill at Stratford, and 
crossed the footbridge that leads to the town-meadows, plucking 
as we went the water forget-me-nots which grow by the weir. 

We lunched in many an old inn that was standing when 
Shakespeare was a boy, and had many a gossip with the simple, 
cordial folk that kept them; but wherever we went nothing that 
we heard about him bore any reference to his fame as a writer. 
“If I didn’t read a piece every night,” said Mr. Fairfield as we 
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rode back to Stratford one evening amid the lengthening 
shadows, “I verily believe I should go back to London with a 
vague general notion that Shakespeare wrote some plays, and 
with a strong but unaccountable conviction, that he was a person 
to be reverenced, firstly, because he was born and died at 
Stratford, and secondly, because he stole deer, got drunk, and 
married Anne Hathaway.” 

He shook his head over the guide-book assertion that the 
Arden House at Wilmcote was the home of Shakespeare's 
mother. But when we journeyed thither, the kindness of its 
occupants and the charm of the old house itself vanquished him, 
and he waxed enthusiastic over all about it, from the old oven 
in the outbuildings to the great cat Dick who was sunning 
himself on a distant wall, and who in response to his master’s 
call came racing up to us like a dog. 

In Stratford itself we saw the Droeshout and Ely Palace por- 
traits—the one in the picture gallery of the Memorial buildings, 
and the other in the librarian’s room above the birth-place 
museum, Neither was protected by a fire-proof safe. To the 
lady in the librarian’s room, who showed to two pilgrims the Ely 
Palace portrait and some of the other treasures that the room 
contained, and particularly to the tenants of the Arden House at 
Wilmcote, who received these two pilgrims with a cordial kindness 
which neither of them can forget, the present writer desires to 
tender his grateful thanks. 

“You must see the grave and bust before we go; and to- 
morrow’s our last day,” was my remark as we stood in the High 
Street one breezy morning, outside the corner shop that was for 
many years the home of the poet's younger daughter. 

“True, and I must hear the rest of that doggerel rhyme. I 
have a theory about that rhyme and I want to confirm it.” 

The fates were propitious that morning; for even as he spoke 
we saw not far ahead of us a group of three boys, and as we 
approached them they eyed us as a butcher may be supposed to 
eye al Ox. 

A bland smile lit up Mr. Fairfield’s countenance, and he paused 
and gazed around him as if drinking in the beauties of the High 
Street. This was enough. The three demons were about us in a 
moment, and the familiar words “ All about Shakespeare ” were 
once more in our ears. It was, I blush to confess, Sunday 
morning, and the time was near noon. 

“Tf you'll say it slowly, I'll give you a penny each,” said the 
seeker after knowledge, and a pencil and paper were in his hand. 
One boy took up the story, and ever and anon the one or other 
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of his companions struck in. Except where the recital subsided 
into unmitigated prose, the rhythmical swing which we had 
noticed a few days earlier was strictly observed, and at certain 
pauses, evidently familiar to all three, each boy stamped his foot 
on the ground. 

The following is a true and correct transcript of the matter, 
which on that Sunday morning in September, 1901, the boys 
recited to us in the High Street of Shakespeare’s town-— 


“Shakespeare stole a deer 
Out of Charlecote Park; 
He gave it to the poor people. 
He saw some men a-ploughing on Monday; 
He asked them why they was ploughing on Sunday: 
They said it wasn’t Sunday, it was Monday. 
He slept from Saturday night till Monday morning; 
He got up in a crabtree. He saw— 
Piping Pebworth, dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hillborough, hungry Grafton, 
Dodging Exhall, papist Wixford, 
Beggarly Broom and drunken Bidford. 


It's got on the tomb of Shakespeare’s grave : 


Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear 

To dig the dust enclosed here; 

Blest be the man that spares these stones 
And curst be he that moves my bones. 


John Harvard’s house was built in 1596: the man that founded Harvard 
College in America near Boston in the State of Massachusetts. 

John Harvard was an American. 

The American fountain was given by William George Childs of 
Philadelphia on the Queen Victoria’s Jubilee 1887. There’s a stone 
laid by Lady Hodgson, June the twentieth 1887, 

At Anne Hathaway’s cottage there’s a stone that Charles Dickens sat 
on to write his name in the register. 

Mrs. Baker tumbled downstairs and broke her leg: she was 85. 

Every tree and flower planted in Shakespeare’s garden was mentioned 
in Shakespeare’s plays. 

Shakespeare’s house was divided in three parts—one the public, one the 
butcher’s shop, and one the woollen shop. 

There is a room where Shakespeare was born 1564: died 1616. 

Sir Walter Scott wrote his name on the window with his ring. 

He was fifty-two when he died: Anne Hathaway when she died was 
sixty-seven,” 


There were few people in the High Street that morning to 
mark the long graye tourist who was writing from the boys’ 
dictation on a sheet of paper that fluttered in the wind, and who 
so often had to break off and entreat them not to go so fast. 
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The American part of the recital seemed to occasion him much 
inward anguish. 

“T’ve settled it,” said he with bland triumph when we were by 
ourselves once more. “I felt pretty sure the other day what 
that stamp meant, and nowI know. The boys are accustomed 
to recite in unison and that’s how they keep time. Do you know 
what that means, sir?” And seeing from my face that I did 
not, he went on, laying an emphasising finger on my arm—“ It 
means they teach that hogwash in the schools here.” 


Cuapter VII. 
SHAKESPEARE’S CHURCH. 


“Tue place is quite a cathedral,” said Mr. Fairfield, as next 
morning we were making our way along the lime avenue to the 
church porch. “I’m glad we didn’t come on the machines,” 
he went on, as he pointed to a notice announcing that all 
bicycles must be left with the attendant, and that a fee of one 
penny would be charged. ‘The attendant, I observe, is of 
tender years. I would not entrust my bicycle to him; but I 
am glad to find that there is one boy in Stratford earning 
pennies in a legitimate way.” My friend was in a merry mood, 
and he laughed at his own facetiousness. 

The verger in the long cassock gave us tickets of admission 
in exchange for our sixpences. There were no noisy excur- 
sionists in the porch that morning. There was a fair sprinkling 
of visitors in the church however, and we could see that there 
was quite a little gathering of them at the altar-rail. 

“We'll have a look round the place first, and leave the grave 
and monument till the last,” said my friend: “the coast may be 
clear then.” 

We examined the two old registers in a glass case, and read 
the entries of Shakespeare’s baptism and death. There was 
another glass case which contained specimens of the wares on 
sale. I purchased the official guide-book to the church, and I 
suggested that we should buy something else as a souvenir of 
the visit; but my companion shied at this; he remembered that 
unfortunate plaque. I pointed out to him that there was a 
separate visitor’s book for Americans, and here again I met 
with a rebuff. The autograph of James O. Fairfield of Chicago 
was not added to that volume. 

We wandered about the building guide-book in hand. Iam 
afraid our thoughts were bent on the tomb and monument, and 
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we viewed the body of the church with no great interest. “ All 
around is Shakespeare’s exclusive property,” as Sir Walter 
entered in his journal. 

“There is a chance here that you must not miss,” I said at 
length, pointing to a notice stuck up in one of the windows. 
This notice invited the visitor to pay the expense of filling 
the window with stained glass, and not only stated what the 
cost would be, but, with the intention of saving the American 
pilgrim all possible trouble, it went on to give the equivalent in 
dollars. Mr. Fairfield’s lip curled. 

“Tt’s very considerate; very considerate indeed,” he remarked, 
“The calculation seems to be quite correct.” But he showed no 
sign of producing his cheque-book. 

“‘The south transept is sometimes called the American 
Chapel,’” I announced from the official guide-book. ‘‘‘ In it is 
the American window which was unveiled by the American 
ambassador in 1896.’ It contains, I see, the figures of a 
number of saints and bishops, including Dr. William Seabury, 
first Bishop of Connecticut, whose consecration at Aberdeen in 
1787 is also represented. You have heard of the bishop, I 
suppose ?” 

“Old man Seabury!” answered my friend, with an air of 
grave, yet genial, recognition that was, of course, purely ironical ; 
“old man Seabury! His name, sir, is a household word in the 
United States. I would not,” he went on, with a twinkle in 
his eye, “have missed seeing his portrait for worlds. One 
might have known it would be in Shakespeare’s church. Let 
us hope they take care of it, and put it into a fireproof safe 
every night.” 

“At the west end of the church,” I continued, “is a copy of 
the agreement drawn up between the bishop and his consecrators. 
According to the guide-book, this appears to be of such interest 
to American church-people that it has been printed, and a copy 
can be obtained from the custodian for twopence—shall I get one 
for you?” 

“You give me the twopence and I’ll tell you all about Shake- 
speare twice over,” was all the answer he vouchsafed to my offer. 

“Tam afraid you are not an American church-person,” I said, 
eyeing him with some sternness. 

“What little I do in that line, sir, is with the Plymouth 
Brethren,” was the retort delivered with quiet pride. “That is 
a quotation from Punch; nota statement of fact,” he confessed 
& moment later. 

“This really is interesting,” I said in all seriousness, when 
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we had reached the north transept, and were looking at the 
screen which shuts off the north end of it. “The guide-book 
says that it was the old chancel-screen, and that through its 
doors was doubtless carried the body of William Shakespeare, to 
be laid to rest before the altar.” 

“Then why in the name of wonder has it been brought 
here?” 

“The guide-book says it was removed in the so-called restora- 
tion in 1842. I think I have heard something of that restoration. 
It was then, or perhaps earlier, that the original tombstone was 
taken away and a new one substituted for it.” 

“The person responsible for that restoration ought to have 
been whipped at the cart’s tail,’ said Mr. Fairfield savagely. “I 
did not know the tombstone was not here.” 

“This guide-book merely states that the inscription has been 
recut; but I am certain Halliwell-Phillipps says somewhere that 
the present tombstone is modern.” 

“Well I’m gormed!” said my fellow pilgrim in awe-struck 
accents a minute later. “I deprecate the use of such an expres- 
sion in a place of worship,” he explained, “but really I am 
gormed, and nothing milder will meet the case.’ He was 
standing before a notice-board, which stated, that anyone wishing 
to play the organ, must pay a feo of half a crown, and that the 
performance must not extend beyond a quarter of an hour. 

“ They told us at the Hathaway house that Barnum made an 
offer to buy their whole concern, lock, stock and barrel,” he 
continued, his eyes glued upon the notice. “If he’d come on 
here, I guess this edifice could have taught him a few wrinkles in 
the show business.” 

“T’ve a great mind to have half a crown’s worth,” was his next 
remark; and he shot a glance at me, and then looked over to 
where a second cassocked verger was hovering near us. 

“Perhaps you will give me time to get outside first,” I 
pleaded, for I knew that he was no musician. 

“No need for you to go, sir. IfIso far forgot myself as to 
perform on that instrument and my music did not give satisfuc- 
tion, I should tell them I was an American citizen.” 

“ And what would happen then ?” 

A bland smile overspread my companion’s features. 

“They would implore me to resume operations, and they 
would offer to put my portrait in one of the windows of the 
American Chapel—I paying expenses and contributing some- 
thing to the restoration fund.” 

“We must not overlook the third window from the end, on 
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the left hand side of the chancel,” said I, to change the subject. 
My national pride had been a little irritated ever since we 
entered the church, and my friend’s sarcasm had a sting in it. 
“<The subjects’”—here I was quoting from the official guide— 
“are Scriptural illustrations of the seven ages of man, from the 
play of As you like it.’” 

Mr. Fairfield looked at me with an unbelieving smile, and then 
he looked at the window. 

“TI thought you were joking,” he said. 

“Tam reading word for word from the guide-book.” And I 
went on—“ ‘There is Moses the infant, mewling and puking in 
his nurse’s arms; then Samuel is the schoolboy, creeping like 
snail unwillingly to school——’” 

“Ah, the whining schoolboy with his satchel and shining 
morning face,” interposed my listener. “This is indeed seeing 
Samuel in a new fight.” 

“* Jacob the lover with sonnet to his mistress’ eyebrow,’ ”’—I 
went on, disregarding the interruption, ‘‘‘ Joshua the soldier, 
full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard.’” 

“Tdid not know that Joshua swore like a trooper,” broke in 
Mr. Fairfield, once again; “I think none the better of him 
for it.” 

“Your interruptions are somewhat irreverent,’ I suggested, 
with due severity. ‘ Please allow me to go on.” 

“T would not stop you for the world,” was the polite answer. 

“*Up above,’ I resumed, “ ‘Solomon is the justice, full of wise 
saws and modern instances.’”’ Here I paused, for the comicality 
of the thing was hard to resist. 

“In my mind’s eye I see him m his fair round belly, with 
good capon lined,” murmured my companion, his grave eyes 
dancing with merriment; then, with portentous gravity he 
continued, “I réally must ask you to read no more. My moral 
sense revolts from such a picture of the wise man. Does the 
guide-book give the name of the genius who is responsible for 
this window?” 

I had anticipated some question of this kind, and was prepared 
with the answer. ButIdid not hurry; my national pride was 
still smarting. “The guide-book says that the window,” I 
began, slowly, “ab, here it is,” and I read aloud—‘‘ has beon. 
erected by the voluntary offerings of Americans who visit the 
shrine of the chief of poets.’ ” 

A faint whistle of astonishment escaped Mr. Fairfield, as he 
stood devouring the window with his eyes. Then he turned 
to me, a smile of triumph on his lips: 
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“TI guess Uncle Sam got back a bit of his own here,” be 
explained; and seeing that I did not understand, he added: 
“Tt’s a practical joke, man; I wish Mark Twain could see it!” 

“Some of your guide-books say,” I remarked, “that people 
will contribute to these windows, but won’t contribute to the 
repair of the church.” 

“T don’t believe my countrymen are such fools,” asserted the 
scoffer, without a trace of his former merriment. 

“The guide-book also says that parts of the fabric are in 
imminent danger.” 

“Tf that’s true, it’s about time your Parliament took charge of 
this church,” quoth Mr. Fairfield, in flaming wrath. “If the 
present authorities play about with such toys as coloured windows, 
when the place itself is not safe, they ought to be taught better, 
or transferred to some other sphere of usefulness.” 

“There is the grave,” I said, when at length we stood before 
the altar-rail. The chancel was clear of visitors by this time. 

My friend’s gaze rested for a moment on the pavement before 
us, and then turned to the monument. 

“ This is shameful, abominable!” he exclaimed in hot wrath. 

“ What is?” I asked, in astonishment. 

“This barrier. You can’t get anything like a full view of the 
face without going inside. That means another fee, of course.” 

“ My dear Fairfield, this is the altar rail. We are in a parish 
church, not a mausoleum.” 

I spoke in a tone of remonstrance, for I thought his wrath 
unreasonable. 

“It’s put here on purpose,” he went on as angrily as ever, 
“T feel sure it used to be further back, and they’ve brought it 
forward on purpose.” 

** After all, what does it matter to an American citizen?” I 
suggested. I had bethought me of his sarcasm about the organ, 
and I seized my opportunity. 

From the startled expression on his face I saw that he thought 
I was challenging his right to criticise; that I was suggesting 
he was a foreigner, one who had no part nor lot in England’s 
Shakespeare. 

“ You can climb over,” I added, grimly. 

He took my meaning in a flash and he broke into a smile. 

“TI can’t afford it,” he said; and then with a sudden seriousness 
he went on hastily, “that was a silly joke of mine, very ill- 
mannered, too. I beg your pardon, I spoke without thought, 
and never dreamed of your taking it amiss;” and he held out 
his hand. 
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His sorrow was so manifest as he proffered the olive-branch, 
that it melted me to confession. 

“JT was annoyed only because I felt it was true. After all,” 
I went on penitently, “ every man is a little bit of his own 
country, and when he sees her holding out the hat in that way to 
another country—even America—it makes him touchy ;” and we 
shook hands again. 

We stood gazing at the tombstone, each trying in some dim 
half-conscious way to call up the last scene. 

“Do you believe he wrote the lines on the grave?” asked my 
companion at length. 

“T am disposed to think he did. My little guide-book says no 
one will suppose that he wrote such doggerel himself. But are 
they doggerel? ‘There is no sort of inspiration about the four 
lines, but :— 


“ Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear, 
To dig the dust enclosed here,” 


seems to me to have an easy homeliness that is not at all un- 
Shakespearean, and the last two lines :— 


“ Blest be the man that spares these stones 
And curst be he that moves my bones”— 


are not what I should call doggerel. There seems to me a terse 
vigour about the whole thing; and if it be considered from the 
standpoint that Shakespeare knew it was the practice here to 
remove remains after a decent interval of interment to the bone- 
house, into which that door on our left used to open, and the 
thought of his own remains being so dealt with was repugnant 
to him, can anyone say that even he could frame an epitaph that 
would appeal more effectually to the illiterate and probably 
superstitious sextons or parish clerks, who would have control over 
the grave?” 

“Your Tennyson thought it was Shakespeare’s, anyhow, and 
he was a pretty good judge of a poetical article,” quoth Mr. 
Fairfield, and he proceeded to repeat the lines he had in mind :— 


“ My Shakespeare’s curse on clown or knave, 
Who will not let his ashes rest.” 


“ Which is the widow’s tomb?” he asked, after he had been to 
the extreme south end of the altar-rail to get a better view of the 
bust, and had returned to my side looking very discontented. 

“The one on the left of Shakespeare’s, and the daughter 
Susannah’s is the third from the right. There is a quaint 
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and very pretty poetical epitaph on hers. My little guide-book 
calls it an amusing rhyme; I will read it to you:— 


“Witty above her sex, but that’s not all, 
Wise to salvation was good Mistress Hall. 
Something of Shakespeare was in that, but this 
Wholly of Him with whom she’s now in bliss. 
Then, passenger, hast ne’er a tear, 
To weep with her that wept with all? 
That wept yet set herself to cheer 
hem up with comforts cordial. 
Her love shall live, her mercy spread, 
When thou hast ne’er a tear to shed.” 


“Very diverting indeed,” was Mr. Fairfield’s sardonic comment 
when I had finished. After a pause he went on, “There will 
be trouble here if ever old Brer Tarrypin comes and reads it. 
You may have forgotten,” he explained, “ that if old Brer Tarrypin 
was taken with one of those spells of his, folks had to sit up with 
him because he laughed so loud and he laughed so long. I hope 
you know ‘ Uncle Remus.’” 

“*Brer Tarrypin wuz de out’nes’ man,’” was my only answer ; 
but Mr. Fairfield accepted it as more than satisfactory. 

Certain sounds to our rear warned us that a horde of pilgrims 
was approaching the shrine. We passed out into the churchyard 
and made our way to the terrace. Mr. Fairfield admitted that 
when on the Bankside, I assured him that there was no more 
beautiful prospect in England, I spoke nothing but the truth. 

There is a rude stone seat near the water’s edge, and here we 
seated ourselves that warm September morning and sought con- 
solation in tobacco. 

“ Tt’s a pity that money has to be made out of this church and 
the houses in Henley Street,” said my friend at length. 

“ And what about the Hathaway house ?” 

“T don’t think that’s worth considering. Taking it at its best, 
it’s only a picturesque old farmhouse at which possibly the 
woman whom Shakespeare married was brought up. That sort 
of association with Shakespeare is far too shadowy to enthuse me.” 

“ And what would you do with the church and the two houses?” 

“T hardly know about the houses; but I think the church 
ought to be in the hands of the State. Shakespeare’s grave is 
one of the biggest things in the whole world. No one but his 
country herself ought to have control of it. It’s a little gold mine 
if it’s worked for profit; but for the sake of public decency there 
ought to be no money-making about it. The State ought to keep 
the church up as a national monument. I wouldn’t have the 
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parson interfered with as regards his spiritual duties ; but I would 
haye the church so controlled, that it should be secure against 
wind and weather, and that a man could reach Shakespeare’s 
grave without having all feeling of reverence knocked out of him 
before he got there. Surely England can keep up Shakespeare's 
church without cadging for outside help. And I'd have it bear 
something of a national character. Tennyson had your flag on 
his coffin. I would have the flag over Shakespeare's monument, 
and I would have for the men who watch over it, old soldiers with 
medals on their breasts.” Mr. Fairfield paused. He had spoken 
with so much intensity that he was out of breath. He wiped his 
brow and relapsed into silence. 

“Not but what there’s something very stimulating to a 
business mind in the way the business is conducted here,” he 
resumed in his usual tone of polite irony a few minutes later. 
He had cooled down and was looking at the ticket of admission 
which he had received in the porch: I had not kept my ticket, 
so I asked him for an explanation of his encomium. 

“« Admission to see Shakespeare’s grave, sixpence each,” he 
read aloud. “ ‘All children, except those in arms, must be paid 
for.” That sounds like business,” was his comment. 

“Perhaps they don’t want children in the church,” I suggested. 

“T think they do, sir—at sixpence a head. If not, why admit 
them at all?” 

There seemed no answer to this. I held my peace, and 
Mr. Fairfield continued to read from the ticket. 

“«The custodian is directed to admit all parishioners and their 
friends with them, without payment; also clergymen on presenta- 
tion of their card and any persons who desire to enter the nave 
only, solely for the purpose of prayer or meditation.’ It’s weak, 
sir, very weak to let those persons in free,” continued Mr. Fair- 
field in the tone of one whose sense of propriety has been 
outraged. ‘ What business has any visitor to want to pray or 
meditate in Shakespeare’s church ?” 

“You mean without paying for it,” I suggested, entering into 
his humour. 

“ Certainly, sir; and speaking as a man of business, I ask you 
why, with such a handsome free list—parishioners and their 
friends with them—with them, you observe—and clergymen—— ” 

“I think that only means properly ordained clergymen, not 
mere ministers of religion,” I broke in, anxious to do justice 
between the authorities and their censor. 

“No doubt! no doubt! But with such a free list, why rob the 
treasury by letting in outsiders at all?” 
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“You are judging with undue severity,” I protested; “ the 
admission is hedged round with so many provisos that the 
treasury is in no danger. The visitor's purpose must be solely 
that of prayer or meditation, and he must desire to enter the 
nave only. Have you forgotten the broad gulf before the altar-. 
rail? Surely that is enough to protect the authorities against 
the risk of any such person obtaining a free glimpse of the 
valuable commercial assets behind.” 

“T spoke in haste,” admitted my client, ‘‘and I beg pardon. I 
had forgotten the interval. It is indeed a rampart against fraud 
—or ‘as a moat defensive to a house.’ But I still hold, sir, that 
the indulgence is a mistake. Think what a lot of extra work it 
must throw on the check-taker in the porch and his colleague in 
the chancel. And besides, it spoils the symmetry of the show- 
business if you mention prayer or meditation on the checks. It 
reminds you that the place is a church; and a church, where all 
children, except infants in arms, must be paid for, tickles a man’s 
sense of humour.” 

Something seemed to tickle his sense of humour very power- 
fully a few minutes later, for he burst out laughing. 

“Twas thinking,” he explained, “that anyone who wanted to 
pray or meditate without paying his footing, would have a bad time 
in that porch before he got passed in; and then I thought of what 
a sharp look-out those two officials would keep on him while he 
pursued his devotions. And then, sir, it occurred to me that 
after a spell of prayer and meditation the penitent might forget 
where he was, and might make for the altar-rail; and,” here he 
laughed again, “I thought how disturbing it would be for him 
to be headed off by the inside gentleman in the Noak’s-ark 
coat!” 

“Tt wouldn’t happen,” I said, after we had had our laugh ont. 

“ Of course it wouldn’t,” was the answer ; “only I like to figure 
it out in that way.” 

“T’ye enjoyed this jaunt very much,” declared my fellow- 
pilgrim, after a long pause. “The place is lovely ”—here his 
eye rested for a while on the scene before us—‘ so’s the country 
round,” he continued ; “but for getting near to Shakespeare give 
me the Bankside.” 

“Particularly at night-time,” I suggested ; “after dinner, in 
fact.” 


THE END. 








